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By Geoffrey Tyson 





SCOTS BANKS AND MONETARY POLICY 


ORTHODOXY’S TRIUMPH IN 





HOLLAND 





BANKING IN SOVIET RUSSIA 





No. 317 


| CONVERTIBILITY FOR A FLOATING POUND? 
: THE DOMESTIC IMPLICATIONS 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 


DISINFLATION IN INDIA 








Investments 





HEAD OFFICE : 
LONDON OFFICE : 








HUDDERSFIELD 
ee Snes e 


Mortgages 





BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD 
BRITANNIA. HOUSE, 203 STRAND, W.C.2 


























BY ORDER OF THE OWNERS, REMOVED FOR CONVENIENCE OF SALE 


BIRMINGHAM 
MODERN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Steel Cabinets - Tray Files - Desks - Cupboards 


National ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Comptometers and other Calculating Machines 
Adding Machines - Typewriters, etc. 


LEOPOLD FARMER & SONS 


Will sell the above By Auction at Bingley Hall, Birmingham |! 
FRIDAY, 4th JULY, 1952 at Il a.m. 
On View Four Days Prior and Morning of Sale. 


Catalogues (6d. each) of Messrs. Leopold Farmer & Sons, Plant Machinery Auctioneers & Valuers, 
46 Gresham St., London, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 3422 (8 lines). 

















DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 
of 
BANK NOTES, POSTAGE STAMPS, 
BONDS, SHARE WARRANTS, 
CERTIFICATES, CHEQUES, 


and 
ALL DOCUMENTS OF SECURITY 
ees 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: LONDON OFFICE: 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY 20 COLEMAN STREET, E.C.2 








TELEPHONE: WIMbledon 0033-4-5-6 TELEPHONE: MONARCH 7531-2 
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FINANCIAL 


PROGRESSION 
THROUGH 
THE U.D.T. GROUP 


The Companies comprising the U.D.T. 
Group conform to a progressive pattern 
through which facilities are available to 
every branch of Industry and Commerce 
and to sound business concerns at every 
stage of their development. 


For companies requiring plant, equipment 
or modern premises (and particularly those 
engaged in export business), specialised 
services are provided. 


For the business with a good trading 
record and requiring additional finance of 
asemi-permanent nature, there are facilities 
designed to meet the needs of every concern 
which, both from the owners’ and the 
country’s point of view, deserves to he 
encouraged. 


For the undertaking contemplating a 
publicissue the Group is equipped to conduct 
every stage of negotiation from the pre- 
liminary investigation to the final launching. 


Professional advice is available on matters 
of taxation as it affects investment portfolios, 
yields, and the capitalisation of private 
companies to prepare for the incidence of 
Death Duties. 
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HEAD OFFICE : 
UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LTD. 
BANKERS 
REGIS HOUSE. KING WILLIAM ST... 
LONDON. E.C.4 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom 

















Occupies floor 
space 3’x 3’6” 


Counts and sorts 


£1200 worth of 


mixed silver in 


ONE hour 
This reliable I.C.C. 


machine effects with 
incredible speed the exact 
counting of mixed silver: saves your 
organisation time and money. 
Counts £1200 an hour in bulk, 
or £950 per hour in bags of £5. 
Denominations of 6d, 1/-, 2/-, 
2/6d, and Id. and $d. 
Can be used to count only. 
Totals accurately recorded. 
Electrically operated. 
Automatic feed. 
Can be operated easily by a junior. 


i 
) Type F/4 MIXED SILVER 
COUNTING & SORTING MACHINE 


International Coin Counting Machine Co. Ltd. 
Alexandra Road, Enfield, Middlesex 
Phone : Howard 1886 

Vakers of letter-opening, envelope- 


sealing, coin-counting and_ token- 
counting machines. 








It depends what 
you mean by: 


‘Banking’ 








OF COURSE we 
safeguard money and cash cheques. 

But we go further. We maintain specialist 

departments whose functions, although not ‘banking’ in 
the usual sense, can nevertheless be used to very good 
purpose. These departments will, for example, act as an 
Executor, help with a customer's’ Income Tax problems, 
obtain currency for foreign travel. They will do many 
more things besides. But the moral of this multiplicity 
of functions is simply this: if you have any problem of 
finance or business, the chances are that we can help you 


deal with it. And that is what we mean by ‘banking’. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


ee” 




















BANCO ESPANOL pe CREDITO 


Established 1902 
e 


Head Office: 


14 calle Alcala, MADRID (own building) 
Telegraphic Address: BANESTO 





e 
CAPITAL DESEMBOLSADO ...... Ptas. 300.000.000.— 
ee rere Ptas. 308.1 14.043,28.— 
s 


Over 443 Branches in Spain and Spanish Morocco 
Correspondents in the Principal Cities of the World 
@ 


THE BANCO ESPANOL pe CREDITO 


MAINTAINS A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT ESPECIALLY ORGANIZED 
FOR THE HANDLING OF ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
CONNECTED WITH THE IMPORT AND EXPORT BUSINESS 























Habib Bank Ltd. 


Established 1941 , 


Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised Capital .. a ‘2 .. Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued and Subscribed - “ .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital at es aed .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds si ‘4 .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31-12-1951 .. at .. Pak Rs. 438,200,000 





In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 branches 
spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove to be most helpful and you are invited to use our services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 





FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and Colombo 


| Correspondents and Agents at all important cities of the world 


















































HAMBROS 
BANK LTD 


Me rchant WBRa nkers 


Ostablished 1839 


WEST END BRANCH: 
67, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


41, Bishonsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


HOLBORN BRANCH 
ELY PLACE, LONDON, E. 3.1 















































SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


offers complete banking service 
for any business with 


SWEDEN 


Central Offices: 
GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


More than 200 branches all over Sweden 


Paid up capital and reserves Kr. 245.000.000 
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KRISTIANIA FOLKEBANK 
OSLO 
NORWAY 


Established 1888 


O 





Capital and Reserves Kr. 19.347.000.— 





| 


Telegraphic Address: Folkebanken 


Our staff is well acquainted with 
Foreign Transactions 


and our Officers have experience from abroad 
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Lunk & Co. K.-H. 


HAGEN 1. W. 


FOREIGN TRADE BANK 


Telephone : 2751 — Cables: Lunkbank Hagenwestfalen 














SVERIGES KREDITBANK 


AKTIEBOLAG 





(established 1923 under the style of 
Aktiebolaget Jordbrukarbanken) 


Funds 90 million Sw. Kronor 


Head Office: Stockholm 57 Branch Offices 


* 


Offers a complete service for 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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BANCO DI SANTO 


ESTABLISHED 1605 


SPIRITO 


CREREAPRRRARRARERORRRRARAR HORS ET 


Head Office: ROMA — 173, Via del Corso 


Telegraphic Address : SPIRBANCO Code : Peterson’s 3rd Ed 
158 BRANCHES IN ITALY 

















FINLAND 


For all banking transactions : 


ilelsingfors [\ktiebank 


Head Office : Helsinki—Helsingfors, Alexandersg 17 


86 branch offices throughout the country 



































No need for cumbersome files 
when you ve got 35 mm. microfilm records to refer to. 
The film record takes up 98°. less space. . . references 
are much quicker and easier to turn up. Write for 
details of the easy-to-use Kodak: ‘ Micro-File’ camera 
and see how microfilming can help you save time, 
space and labour. 


Recordak Division of 


KODAK Limited 


‘KODAK’ is q registered trade-mark ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C.4. Tel: MANsion House 9936 


and at il PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. Tel: Blackfriars 8918 
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PUTTING | 


THEIR : Subscribed Capital £2,000,000 


| Paid-up Capital £1,000,000 
SAVINGS — Reserve Fund _— £1, 200,000 


ee 8 | N TO — | Every description of Banking and 
“GI ee K | Exchange business undertaken. 
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~ : Branches in 
>The Port. Home Safe || IRAQ, PERSIAN GULF, ADEN, 
P.P.J. book-banks serve a double purpose. They activeiy | 
encourage — and yr mee a and — em- INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, 
bossed on the smart, leather-cloth cover, they are an | 
excellent advertising medium. S i N G A P O R E and M 4 L AYA 
Strong and solid, with a slot for coins and a circular 
aperture for notes, P.P.J. book-banks are serving leading Head Office: 
9 ' SOU 

Please write to us to-day and we will gladly send you _ & 3 CROSBY SOU ARE 

samples and prices of the P.P.}. book-type Home Safe. -~ ? 
PEARSON -PAGE-JEWSBURY CO., LTD | BISHOPSGATE, E.C.3 


Banks, Building Societies and Insurance Companjes all 
(Dept. M) Westwood Works, Birmingham, 6 








over the world. 























MARTINS BANK 





Chairman: A. HAROLD BIBBY, D.S.O., D.L. 


Deputy Chairmen : 
ROBERT VERE BUXTON, D.S.O. 
T. H. NAYLOR 


Chief General Manager - - jf. VERE 





DISTRICT OFFICES IN LONDON, 
BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE upon TYNE and LEEDS 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


’ ° 
he), h 0, . oe 
Mit le sae, Lehe 


Head Office. 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - - £9,020,917 
Deposits, etc. - - - - - - - - £314,392,869 
Total Assets (at 31st Dec., 1951) - - £347,336,244 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, ? 
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BANQUE SUD BELGE S.A. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
20, BOULEVARD DE L’YSER, CHARLEROI 





BRANCHES : 
CHAUSSEE DE BRUXELLES, 134,136, JUMET 
PLACE VERTE, |, FLORENNES 
CHAUSSEE DE LODELINSART, 56, GILLY 


BELGIUM 


Telegrams : SUBEL for Head Office 
Codes : Peterson 3rd Edition, Bentley 




















UNION BANK OF ISRAEL LTD 


Founded by 
THE PALESTINE CORPORATION LTD. 
PALESTINE ECONOMIC CORPORATION (U.S.A.) 





Capital Authorised, Issued and Paid up, 1£1,000,000 





Head Office: Tel Aviv, 120 Ailenby Road 
Branches : 
Jerusalem, Municipality Building, Jaffa Road 
Haifa, New Commercial Centre, Carmel Oriental Building 





SIR ROBERT WALEY COHEN, K.B.E., Chairman 
ROBERT SZOLD, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
B. N. WALEY-COHEN, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN ISRAEL OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


M. Jaffee, Esq. H. Gruenbaum, Esq. 
GENERAL MANAGERS : 
A. Ehrenfeld, Esq. |. Rabinowitz, Esq. M. E. Witkon, Esq. 


HONORARY LONDON REPRESENTATIVE : 
B. N. Waley-Cohen, Esq., 9 Union Court, London, E.C.2 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 
Letters of Credit All Banking Business 
Correspondents in all Principal Business Centres 
Industrial Long and Short Term Loans Mortgage Loans 
Deposit and Current Accounts Fixed Term Deposits 


. RIS SER IS EET inte 
Union Bank of Israel Ltd. acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator or Agent in all recognised Trust capacities 
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BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER 
(OVERSEAS) LTD. 


Afhliated to the Société Générale de Belgique 


CAPITAL £2,000,000 


entirely subscribed 


4 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
A. DONNAY (Chairman and Managing Director) 
Sir THOMAS J. STRANGMAN, K.C. (Deputy Chairman) 
P. BONVOISIN, F. HAEGLER, F. PUISSANT BAEYENS, P. RAMLOT, 
E. VAN HOOF (Director Manager) 
British and Foreign Banking Business of every description transacted 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS — COMMERCIAL CREDITS — 
COLLECTION OF CLEAN AND DOCUMENTARY DRAFTS, ETC. 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT IN LONDON OF THE 
BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE 





Agents in the United Kingdom for the Belgian Postal Cheque Service 
Correspondents throughout the world 











CREDITO ITALIANO 
Head Office in Milan 
256 Branches in Italy 


ALL BANKING T.RANSACTIONS 


Representative in Great Britain: 
ORESTE PETIT—48/50, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C,2 














Cable Address : Domik New York. Telephone : Barclay 7-4600. 





Dominick & Dominick 
14, Wall Street - New York 5, N.Y. 


Corporate Affiliate : 
DOMINICK CORPORATION OF CANADA, 360 ST. JAMES STREET W., MONTREAL 
Cable Address : Domik MONTREAL, 
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Volkskas Buildings. EO 
Statement of Condition 


VOLKSKAS 





LIMITED 
as at 31st March, 1952 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
£ | £ 

Cash and Balance with S.A. _ Deposits... ve .. 25,445,019 

Reserve Bank i .. 3,445,502 | General Reserve... “a 475,000 
Union Government Stock.. 4,651,443 | Notes in Circulation ii 46,047 
Other Investments .. - 921,385 | Other Liabilities .. . S320 
Overdrafts and Discounts, | Share Capital: £ 

less provisions .. .. 18,545,110 | Authorised .. 2,500,000 
Bank Premises and Equip- | Issued .. 1,800,000 

ment ' i 1,414,899 | Paid-up ~ 1,800,000 
Other Assets 1,174,962 | 

| £30, 153,301 


£30,153,301 








VOLKSKAS has Agents and Correspondents in all prin- 
cipal centres throughout the world and undertakes 
international banking transactions of every description. 


DRAFTS AND TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS 

COLLECTIONS MADE 

FOREIGN SECURITIES REALISED 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ESTABLISHED 
aa CHEQUES AND CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FORWARD EXCHANGE CONTRACTS 

CREDIT REPORTS AND TRADE INFORMATION AVAILABLE 





VOLKSKAS 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 
CENTRAL STREET, PRETOR1A 


London Agents: New York Agents: 
Lloyds Bank Limited, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
6 Eastcheap, 165 Broadway, 
London, E.C.3. New York, U.S.A. 

















Since 1810 the name of The Commercial Bank has been 
linked with projects — great and small — which have 
contributed to the development of Scotland. Through 
the years it has served the interests of Scottish men 
and women in all walks of life and in doing so has 
developed a tradition of friendly service. 

Wherever modern banking services are required you 
will find the Bank prepared to help. 


Head Office 





Chief Office—62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
LONDON‘ OFFICES | (Temporarily at 11/12 St. Swithin’s Lane, ential 
Kingsway Office—-IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


West End Office--!15 REGENT STREET, W.! 











—— 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF GREECE 


Telegrams : ‘*‘COMERZBANK” 
Capital and reserves : Drachmae : 33.724.510.286.— 
Deposits and Sundry Creditors as at 31.12.51 - 571.426.359.421 .—- 


HEAD OFFICE: ATHENS (il SOPHOCLES STR.) 


and 16 Local Branches 


PIRAEUS Main Office: 15 J. Drossopoulou Str. 


and 3 Local Branches 





PROVINCIAL BRANCHES : 


Agrinion Carlovassi (Samos) Lamia Rethymnos 

Aigion (Vostizza) Chios Larissa Rhodos (Rhodes) 
Alexandroupolis Drama Lixourion (Cephalonia) Serrai 

Amalias Florina Miytilini Syros 

Argos Halkis Nauplia Thessaloniki (Salonika) 
Argostolion (Cephalonia) Hania (Canea) Naxos Trikala 

Arta loannina Patras Tripolis 

Cavalla Iraclion (Candia) Plomarion (Mytilini) Vathy-Samos 

Calamai (Calamata) Kerkyra (Corfu) Preveza Volos 

Carditsa Komotini Pyrgos Zakynthos (Zante) 


Affiliated Bank : THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF THE NEAR EAST 
LTD., 17 ST. HELEN’S PLACE, LONDON, E.C.3 


With Branches at: ISTANBUL, ALEXANDRIA, and CAIRO 


























S0and for the Milan from 
Remington Ftand 


He has a wide personal experience of every branch 
of business, a specialist’s knowledge of all 
office methods and technique. 


He can implement his suggestions from the world’s 
most comprehensive range of business 
machines, systems and equipment. 


HMemington Mand 
SYSTEMS, MACHINES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


..- the easter way to Office Efficiency 





Write for booklet* The Easier Way to Office Efficiency’ to DeptOE 142 
RAND LTD., COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, | NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.i. Tel: CHAncery 8888 





REMINGTON 
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Keep in touch with 
Japan through us 


FUT BANK 


(Formerly the Yasuda Bank, Limited) 
Established 1880 


is 6 onde cbsodadeeman eee Ree Y 1,350,000,000.00 
EE oe AURA Ra KARA ee ae 1,832,844,256.00 
Spook) Oke 8 2) ee 964,228,826.43 
DEPOSIT & CURRENT A/C .......... 112,866,063,490.29 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1951 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1-CHOME, OTEMACHI, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO © 


Complete banking services are available through 
its network of 186 branches all over Japan 




















this Gold Seal 


on Dunlop fyres stands ‘ 

for all that is LATEST and lan 
BEST in design, materials ~~ 
and manufacturing tech- 
nique ... the result of 
64 years’ experience 


DUNLOP = 
Ihe World s Master Jyre 
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out of the mouths of babes and office boys 


They say around the office that I’m only good for spilling 

tea and losing parcels, but I’ve got me ambitions. 

One day I'll be an efficiency expert and—coo! iia 
—will Imake ‘em jump. I'll wear an 
Anfony Eden hat and carry a brief 
case with a secret compartment. 
Cool and very superior I'll sit at me 
chromium-plated desk, call up old 
Winterbottom (who is at present 

the boss) and sav : Winterbottom, ail 
must Ido everythink meself? I’ve 
decided that there’s a place in 

every Office for portable typewriters. And 
it’s been brought to me notice that there’s 
nothing better than the Imperial Good 
Companion. Order half a doz. now. Oh, and 
by the way, Winterbottom, you’re fired.”’ 





IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., LTO. , LEICESTER 
CRC2 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED 
24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
CAPITAL PAID UP -  - = &1,400,000 
RESERVES - -~ - - £2,200,000 





DIRECTORS: 
SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B-E., T.D. (CHAIRMAN) 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER 
ROBERT ALEXANDER 
Tue Rr. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, D.L. 
THE Rr. Hon. LORD COLGRAIN 
MARK DINELEY 
ALAN RUSSELL 











MANAGER: 
ANTONY MACNAGHTEN 
Deputy Manacer: CHARLES C. DAWKINS 
ASSISTANT Manacers: A. J. MCLENNAN, M, L. CREGEEN 
SECRETARY: F. W. HATCHER 





BANK AND FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED | 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT. | 
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The 
Union Discount Company 
of London Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


CAPITAL & RESERVES -_ £7,700,000 





TREASURY, BANK AND FIRST - 
CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 
MONEY RECEIVED ON _ DEPOSIT, 
AT CALL OR FOR FIXED PERIODS 





39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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ANSBACHER & CO., LTD. 
BANKERS 
85 MERRION SQUARE 


DUBLIN, Eire 


London Correspondents 
HENRY ANSBACHER & CO. 


BANKERS 
20 COPTHALL AVENUE, E.C.2 


























CATER, BRIGHTWEN 
& CO., LIMITED. 


Incorporating ROGER CUNLIFFE, SONS & CO.., 
52 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 





DISCOUNT BROKERS AND BANKERS 





Directors: 
JOHN MUSKER (CHAIRMAN) 


C. O. H. Bury 
Hon. A. V. AGAR-ROBARTES W. B. COMMON 


Sir G. A. HARFORD, BT. E. M. HORNBY 


Sir G. E. TRITTON, BT. T. L. E. B. Gurnness 


H. COLVILLE 





Treasury, Bank and Fine Trade Bills Discounted 
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Banco Mereantil THE 


De Sao Paulo S.A. | HIND 
Cable Address : MERCAPAULO 133 & N K L 7 D " 
Authorized Capital ; Crs100.000.000,00 9ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE 


Paid-Up Capital : Cr$88.736.800,00 . CALCUTTA 
Reserves : Cr$80.000.000,00 


HEAD OFFICE : 





oe seessaes 
38232 sore: 
stocseess: 
Setgneaess 


S90 Paulo (Brazil) Subscribed Capital. .Rs. 10,000,000 


Paid-Up Capital .... Rs. 5,000,000 


BRANCHES :—Rio de Janeiro ROOST VES 2... sce Rs. 1,750,000 


(Federal District)—Santos (Sao | 
Paulo) — Curitiba (Parana) — | EH 
Campinas (Sao Paulo) and 76 
> ny aS ; Sa ): ; i i 
Age ete throughout 10 Paulo With branches in India and East 
and Parana States. ; ; 
Pakistan, the bank is well equipped 


Correspondents in all States | to render comprehensive banking 
of Brazil service in this area 
































IONIAN BANK LIMITED 
Established in 1839, the Ionian Bank Ltd. has had more | 
than a century’s experience of trade with Greece and the 
Levant, and now possesses over 30 branches in Greece, 
Egypt and Cyprus. A branch was opened in Cairo last 
year. Its Head Othce is at: - 
25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Telephone : Monarch 6727.9 




















ARAB BANK LID. 


i ESTABLISHED 1930 
Head Office — AMMAN, TRANSJORDAN 


PALESTINE: Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus, EGYPT : Cairo—Two Branches, Alexandria, Port 
Tulkarem and Gaza. Said, Mansourah, Mahalia Kubra, Tanta 


TRANSJORDAN : Amman and Irbid. . 
SYRIA : Damascus, Aleppo and Homs. IRAQ : Baghdad, Mosul and Basra. 
LEBANON : Beirut, Tripoli. SAUDI ARABIA: Jeddah. 


London Correspondents: MIDLAND BANK LTD. 
New York Correspondents : CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


The Bank invites you to utilise the services of its Branches for all Banking transactions with the 
Middle East Arab States 


Authorised & Paid-up Capital-J.D. 1,100,000 Reserves-].D 1,958,375 
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BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


Capital and Reserves Lire 3.820.000.000. 
e 


Head Office: ROME - Via V. Veneto, 119 
Branches throughout Italy and in MADRID 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : 


NEW YORK - - - - - | Wall Street 
LONDON, E.C.2 - - 5456 Threadneedle Street 
PARIS - - - - - 4, Rue de la Paix 
FRANKFURT a/M - 5.7 Eschersheimer Landstrasse 

















BANCO DE VENEZUELA 


SOCIEDAD ANONIMA 
Capital Bs: 52.500.000.— Reservas Bs: 20.500.000.— 


Oficina Principal 
Sociedad a Traposos 
Caracas.— 
TODA CLASE DE OPERACIONES BANCARIAS 


(1) SUCURSALES EN: 
Barcelona—Barquisimeto—Bello Monte—Ciudad — Bolivar—Maracaibo—Maracay— 
Puerto Cabello—San Crist6bal—Valencia. 


(2) AGENCIAS EN: 
Acarigua—Altagracia de Orituco—Aragua de Barcelona—Barinas—Calabozo—Caripito 
—Carupano—Catia D.F.—Coro—Cumana—El Callao—El Tocuyo—Encontrados— 
Guanare—Guiria—La Guaira—La Victoria—Las Piedras—Maturin—Mérida—Ocumare 
del Tuy—Porlamar—Puerto La Cruz—Rio Chico—San Carlos—San_ Felipe—San 
“eeanenag de Apure—San Antonio del Tachira—San Juan de los Morros—tTrujillo— 
ucupita. 


(1) Las Sucursales son las tnicas autorizadas a entenderse directamente con nuestros 
clientes. 


(2) Los asuntos relacionados con las Agencias deben ser tratados por conducto de esta 
Oficina Central. 
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Our Recognized Position 


as 


DEALERS 


in 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 





Enables us to offer to Financial 








Institutions throughout the world 
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Keeping in touch with .. . 


CANADA 


Through its branches in all important centres of 
Canada, Imperial Bank has its finger constantly on the 
pulse of Canadian business. 


In projecting trade relations with firms in Canada, 
or investigating the ground for operations in this 
country, you will find Imperial Bank of Canada a fully- 
informed and friendly counsellor. We invite you to 
use our facilities. For your copy of the booklet: 
‘‘Opportunities for British Manufacturers in Canada” 
write to: Superintendent of Foreign Business. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONTARIO 























REA BROTHERS LIMITED 


(Inc. Walter H. Salomon & Co.) 


Merchant Bankers 


KINGS HOUSE, 
36-37 KING STREET, E.C.2 


Telephone : MONarch 7454 (7 lines) Telegrams : WALSA, CEN T 
MONarch 4033 (3 lines) 
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The Safe way 
of filing! 








: om PROTECTION of important correspondence and documents 

is too often entrusted to an ordinary steel filing cabinet, which does 
not, of course, offer a high degree of resistance against fire, fall or theft. 
The illustration above shows a specially constructed MILNERS 
Fire-Resisting Sate fitted with a Four-Drawer Vertical Filing Cabinet, 
which can be supplied with a castor base unit if required. This gives the 
maximum protection against the aforementioned hazards. Company 
Secretaries and other guardians of important papers should seriously 
consider the installation of at least one of these Safes in their private offices. 


Milners 


SAFE FILING CABINET 


MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. E.C.1 
Telephone: CENtrai 0041 §. Telegrams: Holdfast, Cent, London. 
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Se ee L D SMELTING AND REFINING 


Our precious metal smelting and refining service is founded upon 
more than a century of experience and planned dev elopment. A gold 
refining capacity in excess of 400,000 oz. weekly is supported by 
methods of sampling and assay that assure the speedy and critically 
accurate assessment of the precious metal contents of any form ot 
gold-bearing material. 
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PLATINUM centrates and mining bye-products containing 
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Johnson Matthey 
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THE CASE OF THE SAVILE ROW TAILOR 








He was 
never kept waiting... 


OHN G. HARDY LIMITED, the London 
| pontine merchants, are helping the 
tailor serve the public. Once the private 
customer has made his choice from the 
‘*bunches’” of Hardy Suitings at his 
tailor’s, or at Hardy’s own showroom 
(where upwards of 1600 cloths are 
displayed and stocked), the transaction is 
made at wholesale level. 

This novel merchandising method 
means obviously that sales records and 
agents’ commission statements for a 
huge yardage of small lengths of cloth 
must be kept scrupulously up to date. 
Anxious to avoid a great deal of com- 
plicated paper work —and a conse- 
quent increase in office staff — Hardy's 
went for advice to machine accounting 
specialists of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited. 

After a full investigation, Burroughs 
suggested that the firm could take care 
of ali its accounting problems with the 


John G. Hardy 
Limited display 
over 1600 cloths, 
To keep tabs on 
the rapid move- 
ment of stock they 
streamlined their 
office system... 















































helpofone Burroughs Typewriter Account- 
ing Machine and a Desk Bookkeeping 
Machine. 

Result: Hardy’s office system is now as 
smoothly up to date as their showroom. 


Sales and commission statements go 
out on the dot to tailors and agents 
in 46 countries. Profit and loss figures 
(previously produced only twice a year) 
are available daily. In addition, the pay- 
roll for the firm’s employees, which 
used to take the office a full day, is now 
produced in an hour and a half. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 
If your business could benefit from faster 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can offer 
advice on all the latest systems, for 
Burroughs make the world’s broadest 
line of modern record-keeping machines: 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Billing 
and Statistical Machines, and Microfilm 
Equipment. 

Call Burroughs today. Sales and Service 
offices in principal cities round the world. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
Avon House, 356-365 Oxford Street, 


London, W.1. 


For expert advice on business figures .. . 


cat in Burroughs 
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In less than twelve weeks Mr. Butler's budget, which seemed of questionable 
adequacy even when first presented, has been unceremoniously torn to tatters. 
The first rent was the £35 millions award to doctors, following 

Budget arbitration by a High Court judge. The next was the Govern- 

in ment’s decision to bring forward £35 millions of new orders for 

Tatters the textile industry, which will necessitate some increase as well 

as an expedition of Government expenditure. On the heels of 
this decision came Mr. Churchill's ukase on fares, which deliberately diverted 
purchasing power to the public from the savings of the Transport Commission. 
Next came the farm price review, at which the farmers were promised about 
{60 millions more for home-produced food than they got last year; it is known 
that this is a bigger hand-out than the Government origin: lly intended, but 
the Chancellor has stated that food prices will not rise by more than he forecast 
on March 11—a statement that carries the ominous implication that the year's 
saving on subsidies may be below original target. Finally, the reduction by 
one-quarter in the rate of purchase tax on textiles and various sorts of apparel 
will cost the Government £17 millions in a full year; it is true that a reduction 
in the rate of tax (which will encourage production of quality goods) must 
rank as a slightly less foolish step than the increase in the D-levels that the 
Qpposition urged, but the Government can hardly preen itself for having done 
a thoroughly objectionable thing in what was not quite the most objectionable 
way. 

Meanwhile, the Government's first cock-shy at creating an Excess Protits 
Levy having proved unworkable, an avalanche of amendments has been intro 
duced that changes the whole basis of the scheme. The new form of the levy 
—which is still, of course, a fundamentally disincentive measure—is expected 
to bring in about £50 millions less revenue 1n 1953-54. -This shortfall, since it 
is, in effect, mainly a transfer from public to private saving, could not have 
any noticeable effect upon the inflationary situation; but the Chancellor, having 
launched a moderately-worded drive for wage restraint, apparently considered 
that he could serve a political end by making good some {30 millions of his 
loss by an increase in the distributed profits tax. 

There remains the muddle of the Government's transport policy. The 
plan to de-centralize management of the railways, to sell long-distance road 
haulage vehicles back to private operators (at a heavy capital-loss) and to 
impose a levy on owners of lorries and vans over one ton in weight is a plan 
to skate round the transport problem, not to tackle it. There is no doubt 
that many millions of pounds could be saved by more economic utilization 
of Britain’s existing transport resources. The essential problem, _ however, 
snot the problem of ownership, but the need for revision of charges; so long, 
‘or example, as the railways charge the same rate of 17d. per mile to es traveller 
on the main line express (real cost of carriage 3d. per mile) as to the traveller 
on the branch line train (real cost of carriage 2s. 1d. per mile) it is obvious 
that misdirection of effort will continue. But little has been heard of these 
lundamentals in the heat of the month’s debates, which have been marred by 








Se 





thoroughly disreputable threats of future confiscation from some Opposition 
members. On allsides, therefore, the pursuit of economic salvation seems to have 
given way to the pursuit of supposed political advantage; and with Labour's 
leadership too slight to control its policy, and Conservative policy too slight 
to control its leadership, there has never been a time when irresponsible political 
jousting could serve the country 1n worse stead. 


THe gilt-edged market, which had been unexpectedly firm ever since its slump 
on the morrow of the budget, caused further surprise early last month by 
seemingly taking the £150 millions Electricity issue in its 

Gilt-edged = stride. For a fortnight thereafter, a continuing stream of 

and Tighter buying orders, mainly from small investors, kept prices of 
Money medium and longer stocks moving upwards, with the “* insti- 
tutions ’’ merely looking on, until the market level was in 
eeneral actually a little above that recorded just before the budget and 4 per 
cent. This performance was oddly at variance with the continuing dangers of 
Britain’s economic plight. The B.E.A. issue, however, did not make it still 
more paradoxical; the oddity here lay not in the market’s immunity to the 
impact of a big issue, but in the official tactics that kept it immune. For, as 
first impressions had suggested, the terms proved to have been cut too fine 
to induce more than a very modest public response, so that the ‘* departments ” 
were obliged to take up more than two-thirds of the £150 millions—a large 
proportion even by the loose standards of recent years, and a very much 
larger one than could be justified by the requirements of monetary policy. 
Thus was the market unwisely saved from shock, at the cost of accentuating 
the increase that was already taking place in Treasury borrowings on tender 
bills and of easing still further the pattern of banking ratios. 

The shortsightedness of these tactics has since become all too apparent. When 
Distillers appeared with its {10 millions of novel convertible loan stock—an 
issue for which the public put up more than three times as much as it sub- 
scribed for the B.E.A.—it so monopolized investment interest as to reverse the 
trend of gilt-edged and to accentuate the weakening of industrials. And since 
then the renewed fall in rubber and in some other commodity prices, the dis- 
appointing overseas trade returns, April's tally at E.P.U. and the general dis- 
illusionment at the fumblings of the Government have swung the market into 
deep malaise. Prices have fallen sharply, to the accompaniment of wild 
rumours. Less wild was the talk of an imminent increase in Bank rate; but, 
on past performance, this still looks premature—unless some major exchange 
move (discussed 1n our opening feature this month) is in prospect. 

Meanwhile, two monetary portents suggest, at least, that it is unwise 
to judge the intentions of the monetary authorities merely by the softness of 
the tactics of the B.E.A. operation. A sustained stringency in the short loan 
market (which twice forced discount houses into the Bank) has caused a further 
advance in Treasury bill rates; and the authorities have intimated to the 
banks that they expect them to cut down the present volume of credit extended 
for hire-purchase finance by about Io per cent. in the course of the next three 
to four months. This latest informal directive, unlike earlier ones requesting 
the stabilization of the total volume of credit extended for this purpose, makes 
no distinction between finance for consumer goods and for capital goods. This, 
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of course, 1s In line with the new policy of using monetary devices to curtail 
investment. As an ad hoc measure, rather than a principle, this is unexcep- 
tionable; but it is much to be hoped that the return to the arbitrary technique 
of the directive does not mean that the emphasis of policy is swinging away 
from the orthodox techniques. 


DiscUssioNs about the renewal of the European Payments Union have been 
proceeding almost continuously in Paris during the past month, and it may 
now be taken for granted that the Union will continue in being 
Renewal after June 30, when its initial two-year span of life expires. 
of Belgium has continued to threaten withdrawal, but this has 
BF.U. generally been regarded as bargaining technique rather than as 
ail expression of genuine intent. The Belgian stand has served 
its purpose by drawing attention to the problem of the persistent creditor. 
Belgium has taken almost extreme measures to reduce its surplus with other 
members of the Union, As a result, it managed to keep its surplus in April 
well within the gold ceiling fixed by special agreement; but the total credit 
that it has now extended to the Union is more than twice the maximum 
figure envisaged when the quotas were fixed two years ago. Belgium insists 
on mobilizing this excess credit. This could be done by a funding operation— 
that is, by arranging for the E.P.U. to repay the debt in gold over a number 
of years and making the obligations arising from this funding saleable on the 
international markets. Provided the terms of repayment are not excessive, 
such an operation would be feasible, but it would inevitably add to the already 
serious drain on the Union’s gold and dollar reserve. | | 
The state of this reserve is the second main problem with which those who 
have been considering the renewal of E.P.U. have been faced. There is now 
no reasonable hope that the reserve will be reinforced by direct injections of 
dollar aid. The necessary strengthening of the reserve will therefore have to be 
achieved by the members themselves. The most likely remedy is a steepening 
of the scale of gold payments that debtors have to make as they begin to 
accumulate deficits with the Union. Provided such an alteration does not 
involve a change in the overall ratio of 60 : 40 between credit and gold, it will 
call for no immediate payments by Britain, which in the course of May will 
have exhausted its quota and will thus be paying any further deficit wholly in 
gold. The British deficit for April amounted to $56.5 millions, and thus 
showed only a disappointingly small improvement over the deficit of $64.2 
millions in March. It involved a further gold payment of $45.2 millions, and 
cattied Britain’s cumulative deficit to within $14 millions of its quota. If the 
position is reversed and Britain becomes a creditor with E.P.U. (a turn-round 
that many observers in Paris do not now expect until the autumn), its rate of 
recovery of gold from the Union would be affected by the proposed changes in 
the scale of debtor payments. If the proposal is carried through, Britain 
would take less gold out of the Union in the early months of its return to the 
ranks of creditors than it would do under the present ordinance. If this 
amendment of the scales of gold payment is not sufficient to save the Union's 
gold and dollar reserves from falling below $100 millions, the member countries 
have undertaken “‘ in principle '’ to make gold and dollar advances to the 
Union to prevent its bankruptcy. 
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fot latest clearing bank tigures available at the moment of going to press ar 
those for the April make-up, which thus relate to only the first few weeks of 
the new fiscal year; but they show the customary seasonal] 

Rise in) swing from credit contraction to expansion. In the four weeks 
Bank to April 16, net bank deposits rose by 431 millions, which, 
Deposits thanks to the new monetary restraint, was their smallest move- 
ment at this season since 1947; the extent of the restraint 

cannot, however, be fairly gauged by comparison with the 4111 millions 
movement recorded in April, 1951, since the increase then was swollen by 
adventitious factors (and was, indeed, largely corrected by a_ substantial 
decline in the following month). This latest expansion was wholly attributable 
to demands from the public sector of the economy. This is demonstrable merel 
from the conventional tests, for the month's increase in bank advances (by 
(6.7 millions, compared with £13.6 millions in March and £12 millions in 
April, 1951) was understood to be entirely due, on balanec, to increased lendings 
to the public utilities, while bank investment portfolios showed a further tiny 
contraction. In addition, there was a steep decline in portfolios of commercial 
bills, which dropped from £176 millions to £133 millions (it may be noted that 
their peak level since last November, the first month in which all the banks 
began to show them separately, was the £187 millions recorded in February). 


\pril (hanve on 
1952 \lonth Y eal 
im sm Au 
Deposits 19939 Lob. | 130.1 
** Net ’9 Deposits ¢ _ a 5715.4 30.0 23.3 
Liquid lssets.. w< . 7 LSGY5.1 (31.0) 720 © 492 Y 
Cash oy es os es 500.5. (8.36) Q.2 — 18.7 
Call Mone, se — zs 511.5 S. 5) l4 17.1 
Vreasury Bills 749.9 (12.5) 71.6 \ 17.0 
Other Bills oh a 7 132.9 (2.2) 13.2 f ( 
[reasurv Deposit Receipts ., 205.0 
[yi fintedlls plus Ldvanc 7 7 3907 4U (04.9) O.1 597 +Y 
Investments — + + 1934.2 (32.3) O.5 350.0 
\dvances “ i 1N52.9 (32.6) 6.7 [87.3 


*After deducting items in course of collection. + Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


In part, no doubt, this decline in clearing bank portfolios arises simply from 
the fact that, at the higher levels of discount rates, Eastern banks and other 
potential sellers of bills have preferred to retain a larger proportion in their 
own portfolios; but it also arises from a more significant response to the new 
monetary discipline—to the effects of the ban on refinance credits and on long 
drawings. 

In consequence of this contraction of commercial paper, the months 
increase of £28} millions in the total bill holdings of the clearing banks masks 
a very much larger increase in Governmental borrowings. Tender issues of 
Treasury bills have been rising steeply in recent weeks; their mid-May out 
standing total was {2,660 millions, or £530 millions above the mid-February 
total, and by the April make-up £72 millions of these additional bills had 
reached the banks. Only £14 millions of this expansion was offset by a decline 
in call money during the month, while cash holdings rose by {9 millions. 
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Total liquid assets therefore rose by £23 millions, to £1,895 millions. A sudden 
swelling of items in course of collection, however, prevented this movement 
from raising the liquidity ratio, which is computed on gross deposits; at 31.6 
per cent., this ratio was in fact the lowest yet reached under the new regime. 
The technical effects of the resumption of Government borrowing in the lean 
season for revenue and because of the narrowing of the total deficit on the 
external balance of payments were therefore obscured in the April return— 
both by the inflation of gross deposits and by the sharp decline in commercial 
bills. The statement for May is likely to be free from these influences, and it 
will also show the first effects of the £150 millions B.E.A. loan, at least 40 per 
cent. of which was paid-up before the date of the May make-up. 


A PECULIAR characteristic of the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corpora- 
tion in present circumstances is that, although it dispenses bank finance at one 
remove, it is not directly subject to the pressures of orthodox 

I.C.F.C. monetary restraint that affect the banks. It is good, therefore, 

and Money to have the assurance of the Corporation’s chairman, Lord 

Discipline Piercy, that “in the present emergency it has felt bound to 

follow with a particular strictness the letter and the spirit of 
the Chancellor’s communication to the C.1.C. of November last ’’—even though, 
as Lord Piercy pointed out, “* priority is not identical with prospects of profit ’’, 
or with credit-worthiness. The knowledge that the Corporation’s financing 
standards were being thus toughened may perhaps explain why the tighter 
hold over bank credit has not diverted a bigger flow of applications to the 
L.C.F.C. In the year to March last, the number declined from 634 to 568, 
though net approvals increased from 77 to 8g. The average amount of finance 
extended declined slightly, so that 64 per cent. of the year’s cases (compared 
with under 60 per cent.) were for less than £50,000 and only 14.4 per cent. 
(compared with 21.4 per cent.) for over £100,000. For this reason, the gross 
amount of new investment during the year was less than in 1950-51, at 
{5,336,000, though still bigger than in 1949-50. A larger proportion, moreover, 
was financed by repayments and realizations, and by retained profits, so that 
the year’s call on the banks for loan capital was appreciably reduced, to 
{3,034,000 (against £4,240,000), bringing the total to £15} millions compared 
with the authorized amount of £30 millions. ' 

Net profits before tax, but after providing {100,000 (against £150,000) for 
doubtful investments, rose from {581,000 to £755,000, representing IO per 
cent. on the paid-up capital; but the corporation is still prudently deciding to 
plough back its surpluses. The allocations include £200,000 to a reserve for 
depreciation of quoted investments, which at the date of the accounts showed 
acost value of {2,481,000, or £156,800 above market value. The Corporation 
has raised its interest rates in sympathy with the general trend, but still prefers 
to keep “‘on the low side of the market ’’; Lord Piercy expects the burden 
ofhigh-interest capital to become onerous for businesses as soon as the buoyancy 
of profits experienced in recent years subsides. The Corporation is obviously 
losely watching the current recession in consumer goods industries, in which 
it has a considerable stake; 12 per cent. of its investments are in textiles, 4} 
per cent. in clothing and footwear, and 7 per cent. in wholesale and retail 
distribution. 
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MANy projects have been “ blue-printed ” since the end of the war for creating 
institutions that would extend to the international field the kind of function 
that the I.C.F.C. and the F.C.I. perform in Britain. One 


An of the earliest of these was the Petsche Plan, which is stil] 
International under consideration by the Organization for European 
I.C.F.C. Economic Co-operation and which would create a European 


industrial investment bank to provide capital on equity terms 
for projects that might serve the cause of European economic “ integration ”’ 
Another, and still wider, scheme was mooted by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations some months ago and submitted for the con- 
sideration of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Last month the International Bank published its report on this project. The 
report states frankly that the Bank itself could not fill the role of the proposed 
institution—namely, the stimulation of private foreign investment in credit- 
worthy projects of a non-governmental nature—for its own loans must perforce 
be guaranteed by the Government of the country in which they are made; these 
loans have in fact been in large part directed to governments and _ public 
authorities. But the report does suggest that it might be possible to establish 
as an affiliate of the Bank an international finance corporation that would 
furnish equity capital or unguaranteed loans to private enterprises. There 
should not be any financial link between the Bank's resources and those of 
the new institution, though the two bodies might share common administrative 
services; it is proposed that the new corporation's resources should be provided 
by the governments of the countries in which it would function. A total capital 
of $400 millions is suggested, of which perhaps a third would be called up in 
the first instance. There is no suggestion in the report that such a scheme 
would have rapid or sensational results. What it could do would be to give 
confidence for private capital to venture into a limited number of latent but 
credit-worthy projects. The plan is at present at a very early stage; but, as 
was pointed out in THE BANKER last October, there is undoubtedly scope for 
an institution of the kind projected. This report deserves very careful study. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATI: | 


Despite a severe and continuous rise in costs, THE BANKER has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding any increase in its traditional price, which remains | 
| at 2s. 6d. per copy. No change is proposed in this price, but it is now | 
| necessary to reduce the special concession that has been enjoyed, since | 
1938, by direct postal subscribers who order at least twelve consecutive 
issues. In future, the concession to such subscribers will be limited to 
the postage, which will be borne by THE BANKER to any address in the | 
world ; hence the year’s subscription rate will be 30s. post free for new | 
orders and renewals placed after June 28 next. Orders received before | 
that date (whether beginning with the June or the July issue) will be 
accepted at 25s. post free. | 
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SHOULD STERLING BE FREED ? 


GREAT deal of discussion has lately been focused on the problem of 
A freeing the pound sterling. It has been debated in much more 

responsible quarters than those from which “ Set the pound free!’ has 
for long been one of several monotonously familiar parrot cries. The funda- 
mentals of sterling exchange policy have recently been under review in the 
highest official quarters. Any major change in this policy would clearly have 
far-reaching implications not only for Britain and the overseas sterling area, 
but also for world trade and finance as a whole. Even though no immediate 
change may be in contemplation, every observer of the economic scene would 
do well to familiarize himself at least with the scope of the problem and with 
the arguments and counter-arguments that ought to be weighed. THE BANKER 
is therefore presenting, as its leading feature this month, an intensive explora- 
tion of this kind. The purpose is to stimulate further thought, rather than to 
suggest any settled conclusions. 


I—Two Types of Freedom 


Before the debate can be assessed, it would be well to distinguish between 
the different types of freedom that might conceivably be involved. Is it 
freedom of sterling from exchange control (which in its fullest sense means 
universal convertibility), freedom from a fixed parity (with a “‘ flexible’ rate 
subject to varying degrees of official intervention in the market) or is it a 
combination of the two ? 

There can be no serious suggestion at present that any early “ dash for 
freedom © should exterd to a complete abrogation of exchange control, i.e. to 
universal and unlimited convertibility. The state of the sterling area’s balances 
of payments and the precarious level of the central gold reserves make it all 
too evident that exchange control will have to remain clamped on sterling 
owned by residents of Britain, perhaps for many years to come, and probably 
also on holdings by individuals in most of the rest of the sterling area. There 
seems to be little prospect that residents in this country could, in the early 
future, be permitted to spend abroad as much as they wish, to take cash freely 
out of the country, to export without having to repatriate the proceeds of their 
sales, and, above all, to remove their capital abroad. This is not to suggest 
that such freedom would not be highly desirable, but merely to admit that in 
the prevailing circumstances it is an unattainable ideal. 

It, therefore, freedom is interpreted as a removal of the shackles of exchange 
control, so that a balance held in sterling could be freely available for expendi- 
ture anywhere in the world, it is quite clear that the freedom could apply only 
to non-resident sterling. Even granted this reservation, it would almost 
certainly be necessary to make a further distinction—between currently- 
acquired sterling and sterling that is (or was) derived from capital transactions. 
Admittedly, any such distinction presents considerable difficulties. The two 
types of sterling merge all too easily into one another. It would need a very 
deft hand, as well as a very firm one, to segregate currently-earned non-resident 
sterling balances from those that represent the proceeds of past capital transac- 
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tions. It would also seem that some very tough problems of administration 
would have to be faced. 
ADVOCACY OF A FREE RATE 

It is only recently, however, that this convertibility aspect of the problem 
has played any large part in the debates about “freeing ” sterling. From 
1947 onwards, most public attention, both at home and abroad, has been 
focused upon the other main facet, the pros and cons of a more or less freely 
fluctuating rate for sterling, as distinct from the fixed parity required by the 
Bretton Woods agreement (and still rigidly observed by Britain despite the 
limited flexibility provided by the reopening of the exchange market last 
December). In 1947, of course, the reverse was true: the issue then was 
strictly and solely that of providing convertibility for “ current ” sterling, 
because that was forced upon Britain by the terms of the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of 1945. There was no question at all of “ freeing” 
the rate, and no discussion otherwise about the form of freedom for sterling: 
that had been prejudged in the Agreement of 1945. The debate was concerned 
solely with the conditions that would make such convertibility tolerable and 
permanent. It became all too quickly evident that those conditions had not 
been fulfilled; less than two months after the restoration of convertibility, the 
authorities had to retreat, though they saved face by declaring that they had 
merely “‘ suspended ”’ convertibility and by reaffirming it as an eventual goal. 
Most people have since then regarded it as only a distant objective, and discus- 
sion of “‘ freeing ’’ has been preoccupied with the problem of the rate. 

This issue, of course, first presented itself in acute form in 1949, when there 
was much discussion about letting the rate of exchange fluctuate freely as an 
alternative to the substantial devaluation that was plainly in sight for months 
before it actually happened. In 1949 it was strongly argued (as, indeed, it can 
always be argued) that there was no reliable means of calculating the “ correct ” 
parity for sterling even at that time, and still less possibility of forecasting 
whether any parity chosen then would be equally appropriate (or inappro- 
priate) after, say, six months. Many people therefore urged that if the exchange 
were allowed to find its own level, aided or cushioned, of course, by some 
intervention by the Exchange Equalization Account, the rate eventually 
established (and perhaps becoming a new parity) would be more realistic than 
any figure drawn out of a hat at the time. The advocates of “ freeing ” at this 
stage were rejecting the Bretton Woods principle of fixed parities; but they 
were also quite unconcerned with the other major principle of that system— 
the principle of convertibility, which they implicitly regarded as only a remote 
objective for sterling. 


CONVERTIBILITY AND “ CHEAP STERLING 

Now, in 1952, the two concepts of freedom are being wedded to each other. 
In informed circles, the question ‘‘ Should sterling be freed ?”’ is generally 
held to mean, should it be freed from its parity with gold and the dollar as a 
means of achieving convertibility 2? The important difference as compared 
with the debate of 1947 is that many people now believe that the rate of 
exchange should be allowed to go free (though the conditions they severally 
would attach to that proposal show wide variations). The difference from 19491 
that the desirability of creating conditions for an early return to convertibility 
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of sterling is widely, perhaps almost generally, accepted. It may seem para- 
doxical that acceptance of the desirability and inevitability of making sterling 
convertible should have become widespread at a time when the balance of 
payments has never been in worse shape and the gold reserve seldom lower; 
but this paradox may be less contradictory than at first sight appears. The 
intense phase of the study of a new approach to the problem of sterling’s future 
dates from the meeting of the Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth last 
January; and it was the very danger of the situation then unfolded that 
aroused the conviction that, unless convertibility were restored in the reason- 
able near future, the sterling system itself might be wrecked beyond repair. 
The imminence of insolvency and of the danger of disintegration of the sterling 
area has cogently argued the case for satisfying the one condition that might 
guarantee sterling against obliteration as an international currency. It is for 
this reason that a dash for both freedoms—for convertibility and for a fluctua- 
ting exchange, accompanied perhaps by a precautionary increase in Bank rate 
—might actually be more likely in the near future if Britain’s external payments 
position deteriorated than if it showed signs of recovery. Britain and the 
sterling system cannot afford “ another 1949 '’—a devaluation unaccompanied 
by any forward move. Nor can they afford a new plunge into bilateralism as a 
means of propping up the present parity, if that seemed insupportable under 
the present arrangements. 

The case for early re-establishment of convertibility of sterling has also been 
strengthened by a growing realization that the efficiency of sterling exchange 
control has been steadily declining. During the past year the problem of 
“cheap ’”’ sterling has increasingly plagued the authorities throughout the 
sterling area. There is really no way of preventing non-resident sterling from 
leaking out through loopholes that no exchange control, however vigilantly 
operated, can keep permanently closed. The recent extent of indirect switching 
operations in commodities leaves no doubt that all or virtually all non-resident 
sterling that is not by right convertible into dollars at the official rate can in 
fact be turned into dollars indirectly, through the various devices of commodity 
shunting, though naturally at less favourable rates. The spread between the 
oficial rate and the rates for the various brands of “ cheap ”’ sterling, which 
alone makes such operations profitable, is, of course, wholly attributable to 
the various official restraints upon the uses to which the different types of 
sterling can be put. 

This “ back-door’”’ convertibility, though it may afford some ultimate 
safeguard for foreign holders of sterling, is achieved in the worst possible 
conditions for Britain and the exchange control. The commodity shunting 
operations deprive the sterling area of hard currency income that would accrue 
to it if sterling traders were exporting the goods in question direct to dollar 
markets, instead of seeing them bought here by European and other merchants 
who then tranship them to these markets. It is true that, to the extent 
that the goods are bought by European merchants, these operations help to 
reduce the sterling area’s deficit with the European Payments Union, and 
therefore save gold. Even so, the net loss is appreciable, because Britain in 
the past has never had to settle 100 per cent. of its E.P.U. deficit in gold. 
Moreover, these shunting transactions have disturbed established trading 
lations with the dollar world. In some instances they have actually made it 
possible for competing European merchants to underbid British merchants in 
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dollar markets with goods bought in Britain. One of the main arguments in 
favour of restoring convertibility of sterling, even at the cost of a freely moving 
rate, is, indeed, that it would revitalize Britain’s international merchanting 
business, and all the ancillary activities that go with it. Finally, the converti- 
bility achieved by these devious and under-cover ways has subjected the pound 
sterling to ignominy and to the steadily undermining influence of the discount 
at which the brands of “‘ cheap ”’ sterling are quoted. It would be difficult to 
conceive conditions in which convertibility could be operated with so little 
benefit and so many disadvantages to Britain. 

The time has thus come when the whole problem of sterling requires 
reconsideration. An approach from this side, which takes as its starting-point 
the need to eliminate these sources of ignominy and of seepage of dollar 
earnings, leads first to the problem of convertibility, and only indirectly raises 
the issue of freeing the rate. A depreciation of sterling, whether by another 
devaluation or by freeing, would not—unless momentarily—" overtake ”’ the 
discounts at which inconvertible sterling is quoted, since these are in effect 
- prices for second and third quality articles that will always stand below the 
first quality, unless there were an acute and persistent shortage of that quality; 
unless, in other words, the whole problem of sterling’s vulnerability had been 
solved. 


Il — Britain and a Free Rate 


Convertibility is therefore the essential condition for eliminating “ cheap” 
sterling. But is seems evident that in present conditions the sterling area 
could not conceivably feel confident of its ability to sustain general converti- 
bility (though for “‘ current ’’ balances only) at the parity of $2.80; on this 
question, the experience of 1947 may not afford a parallel, but it certainly 
offers a solemn warning of the dangers of over-confidence. On the other hand, 
though there must be some level at which a new exchange parity would appear 
defensible against the pressures of convertibility, that level would almost 
certainly be lower than other factors would dictate—which suggests that any 
early move towards convertibility would demand, for a time at least, a floating 


+ 


rate. 

In any case, if, as happened in 1947, a new system that combined con- 
vertibility with a fixed parity were to come under excessive strain, the author- 
ties would have to choose between maintenance of the parity and maintenance 
of convertibility. In 1947, for obvious reasons, that choice did not present 
itself. Moreover, official as well as much unofficial opinion, both here and 
abroad, was much more closely wedded then than now to the notion that a 
high degree of fixity in parities is an indispensable part of the system that 
it was hoped to build upon Bretton Woods. Britain and other independent 
members of the sterling area are still, of course, bound by the resultant agree- 
ments. But the virtue of this particular principle and the sanctity of this 
particular clause have been much diminished, in the eyes of the world, by 
many subsequent developments—the large devaluations of 1949 and the c- 
cumstances in which they were accomplished; the defection to a free rate by s0 
orthodox and highly respected a member as Canada; and the violence of the 
swings of trade and prices to which the post-war world has been subjected. 
Thus it has happened that, even among staunch believers in international 
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monetary co-operation, the notion that convertibility should be a foundation 
stone for the new sterling, to be laid reasonably soon, instead of being a final 
arch to be set eventually upon long-tested pillars of uniform parities, has led 
to consideration of a freeing of the rate. 

But this possibility of a flexible rate has also been approached by a quite 
separate route, the one preferred by some in 1949, when sterling’s difficulties 
seemed to push convertibility into a still more remote future. Along this route 
there are those who always opposed the Bretton Woods’ concept of exchange 
stability, and especially the particular degree of rigidity that it acquired in 
the mechanism of the I.M.f.—not through the agreement alone but also through 
the frictions that surround its operation (or would surround it if changes in 
rates were in fact determined strictly according to the agreement). Along this 
route, too, are those who hold that principles that seemed reasonable in 1944-46 
look so no longer. They fear that the rigidities of domestic costs may be too 
great for any structure of fixed parities to be tolerable and tenable even when 
provisions are made, as they are in the I.M.F. Agreement, for occasional changes 
in these parities. Finally, there are those who want at all costs to insulate the 
domestic economy from external shocks, and who hope for a much greater 
degree of insulation than is in fact possible for an economy such as Britain’s. 
These particular advocates of freedom for the sterling rate are hoping thereby 
to escape those economic disciplines that are most embarrassing politically; 
many of them, indeed, would deliberately choose exchange depreciation as an 
alternative to disinflation. 


EFFECTS ON DOMESTIC POLICY 

When the problem is approached from this side, from the standpoint of 
domestic policy, it is at once apparent that a fluctuating rate would present 
some grave dangers. The argument generally urged from this standpoint by 
the more responsible advocates of freedom is that Britain’s economy is already 
beset by inordinate rigidities, and that a fixed parity adds an “‘ unnecessary 
further rigidity to a virtually ossified structure of prices and costs; moreover, 
whenever a disequilibrium mounts to the point at which the economy can no 
longer be forcibly kept to this rigid pattern, the exchange parity will always, 
it is said, prove to be the weakest member and the first to snap. In a political 
sense there is, of course, much force in this argument; but the circumstances 
in which it has to be judged are not to be compared with those of the pre-war 
phase of fixed parities, when maintenance of the pre-1931 gold standard 
demanded feats of deflationary adjustment that are beyond the reach of 
any twentieth century economy. No one now expects a parity to be held if 
its defence would demand a draconian deflation; and the Bretton Woods 
system, with its escape clauses for cases of ‘‘ fundamental disequilibrium ”’, 
does not demand any such spartan measures. 

The degree of “ fixity ’’ that members are expected to try to maintain by 
keeping their domestic economies in line with it is of an entirely different order 
from that enforced by the gold standard of the twenties. Indeed, the only 
adjustments called for by the dollar standard on which the Bretton Woods 
parities are in effect based have been those needed to restrict domestic inflation 
to the pace at which it has proceeded in the United States. Since America has 
hot yet done more than take two breathing spells in a seven-year inflationary 
gallop, this has not, so far, involved anything that could be called a harsh 
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discipline. Any Government that has failed to put the brake on sufficiently since 
1945 has only itself to blame for successive economic crises. In the light of 
this experience, a call for freedom of exchanges as a means of increasing the 
flexibility of the domestic economy appears merely as a euphemism for suggesting 
that the existing fixed parities do not provide sufficient scope for the develop- 
ment of inflationary policies—though, admittedly, a painful adjustment is 
demanded once an excessive inflation has been allowed to take place. 

This, however, is precisely the kind of imperative adjustment from which 
Britain, like many other countries, has persistently shied away. The discipline 
that the economy has tried to evade is precisely the elementary discipline of 
living within its income, and of providing at the same time a sufficient flow of 
resources for capital maintenance and development. Opponents of the sugges- 
tion for a free rate regard it as a device that might gravely undermine the 
effects of those domestic policies that are striving, against heavy political odds, 
to impose such a discipline. Yet another school of thought flatly contradicts 
this argument, and advocates a flexible exchange primarily on the grounds 
that it would enforce the discipline almost automatically. Neither of these 
views is wrong in principle; the difference between them springs from their 
opposite assumptions about the nature of the domestic economy upon which 
exchange policy would impinge. The more the economy approximates to the 
pattern of recent years—the pattern of physical planning, of prices distorted 
by controls and by subsidies, of governments so frightened by unpopularity 
that they always whittle down dangerously their best-intentioned efforts at 
disinflation—the stronger will be the domestic arguments against a flexible 
exchange. But the more the economy is directed by a freely-functioning price 
mechanism (including, of course, an orthodox monetary policy), and the more 
realistic and fearless government policy becomes, the more valid will be the 
contention that a flexible exchange would provide of itself a salutary discipline. 


[MPORTANCE OF FLEXIBLE INTERNAL PRICES 

In this context, the primary characteristic of a system of flexible rates by 
contrast with a fixed parity is that changes 1n a country’s balance of payments 
or in the state of overseas confidence in its currency are quickly reflected in 
its domestic price-level, and that it is only through such changes that domestic 
prices are affected by changes in external prices. 

Under a fixed rate, of course, changes in external prices impinge directly 
upon domestic prices, but changes in the balance of payments or in confidence 
have no specific link with them at all. If the country’s external position is 
deteriorating, a fall in its exchange will at once raise the sterling cost of its 
imports; if the domestic price structure is flexible, so that the rise in import 
costs is speedily communicated to all domestic purchasers, a salutary restraint 
will be applied automatically to domestic demand—provided that the Govern- 
ment not only resists any pleas for increased subsidies but also pursues a 
disinflationary policy firm enough to keep wages lagging behind the rise. On 
these same conditions, a push will simultaneously be given to exports. A 
corollary of this, however, is that profits as computed for tax purposes must 
be allowed to rise as firms re-sell imported goods at the rising current level. To 
the extent that price-control, or the firms’ own fears of political repercussions, 
compelled them to delay the rise in prices until the lower-cost stocks had been 
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cleared, the automatic restraint upon demand would not operate; the loss 
would fall instead on business capital, because additional “ profit ’’ would not 
be accumulating to meet the additional cost of stock replacement. 


Important, though less obvious, difficulties would arise if the balance of 
payments were improving. Then the rise in the exchange and the resultant 
fall in sterling import prices would present consumers with an unexpected 
bonus, would provide a stimulus to imports, and would make the home market 
more attractive to manufacturers at the very time that the export market 
was becoming less attractive. If the whole economy were fluctuating narrowly 
around a point of basic equilibrium, the resultant stimulus to home consump- 
tion would be natural and desirable. But that is far from being Britain’s 
condition now, nor is this happy condition at present foreseeable. The impera- 
tive need, for some years to come, is that any export surplus that can be 
contrived shall be maintained, both to build up the gold reserves and to provide 
for a minimum of necessary investment overseas; and, simultaneously, it is 
vital to ensure that most of any increase in the resources available for use at 
home shall be devoted to the urgent needs for maintenance and development 
of domestic capital. To achieve these objectives, the government would be 
obliged to stiffen its monetary or fiscal policies, so as to keep consumption in 
check, precisely because the exchange was improving—which most people 
would regard as so paradoxical an exercise as to make it an extremely difficult 
one for even a clear-headed and determined government to carry through. 


In both directions, therefore, a free rate would undoubtedly tend to increase 
the temptations to a government to pursue a too soft domestic policy. After 
recent experience with a Conservative government, it seems evident that, on 
the post-war record, no government can safely be trusted with the latitude 
afforded by a free rate unless it is accompanied by a strong sanction—and the 
only available one would be convertibility. If all “‘ current ’’ accumulations 
of sterling were exchangeable freely into dollars by their individual holders, 
then any obvious “ softness ’’ of domestic policy would speedily be recorded 
in the exchange market as well as in the state of the gold and dollar reserves. 
In those conditions, the problem of the balance of payments and its intimate 
connection with domestic policy might at last begin to take concrete shape in 
the minds of the domestic public. The public could hardly remain quite 
indifferent to the effects of exchange depreciation upon domestic prices—even 
though the repercussions upon retail prices were unnaturally cushioned and 
retarded. And the government would have a strong lever for the stiffening 
of its policies if it could show that the depreciation was directly traceable to, 
say, a spate of heavy wage demands—or, if it dared make the point, to its 
own response to public pressure for subsidization of rail fares and farm prices 
and for reductions in purchase tax, not to mention departmental purchases 
of electricity loans. 

Thus far, therefore, the analysis of the problem from Britain's standpoint 
points clearly to the conclusion that, if there is to be a new freedom for sterling, 
both varieties of freedom must be present. If early convertibility is a means 
of solving the problem of cheap sterling, then the means of achieving it must 
include a flexible rate. And if it is argued that, in certain conditions, a flexible 
tate would promote the right domestic policy, then convertibility becomes an 
essential concomitant as a sanction. 
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Ill— The International Complications 


These arguments from Britain's standpoint have now to be examined from 
the standpoint of the sterling area and of sterling’s status as an international 
currency. At least from the second of these viewpoints, the conclusion that 
any move towards rate flexibility must be combined with convertibility for 
‘current ’’ non-resident sterling emerges even more clearly. To allow sterling 
to sever its parity with gold and the dollar without granting convertibility to 
non-resident holdings acquired in the course of current trade would surely be 
to drop the final curtain on the long history of the pound as an international 
currency. At present there arc between thirty and forty countries outside the 
sterling area that are willing to accept sterling (at any rate up to certain limits) 
in payment for their exports, even though they are unable to convert that 
sterling into dollars. They do this because they know that each pound of 
sterling they receive represents a reasonably stable volume of purchasing power 
over perhaps three quarters of the commodities and services entering into world 
trade. If Britain should take away that guarantee of reasonable stability, 
and at the same time continued to refuse to allow the convertibility of sterling 
into dollars, then it is quite obvious that this willingness to accept sterling 
would be at worst shattered and at best impaired. Some of the subsidiary 
advantages of sterling’s status as a world currency—such as the fact that 
shipping freights and certain other international prices are still customarily 
quoted in sterling—would also go by the board if the rate were freed. 

It seems axiomatic, therefore, that any move towards freedom for sterling 
must include an explicit statement that all current sterling accruing henceforth 
to persons outside the sterling area or, at least, to the monetary authorities of 
the countries concerned would be convertible into dollars; for dollar account 
countries, of course, there are already facilities of the first kind, and for E.P.U. 
countries there are, in effect, partial facilities of the second kind. But what 
of the sterling balances that these foreign countries have already accumulated ? 
It is here, as the 1947 experience vividly recalls, that one of the gravest problems 
connected with convertibility has to be faced. It 1s a problem that can best 
be analysed through separate consideration of the sterling balances held by 
non-sterling countries and of those held within the sterling club. 


SETTLING THE STERLING BALANCES 

At the end of last year total sterling balances held by banks and official 
bodies in non-sterling countries amounted to {1,018 millions; British securities 
held by private residents in these non-sterling countries are not included in this 
total, and no independent estimate of them is available. Of the £1,018 millions, 
£38 millions were held in American accounts (and were therefore already con- 
vertible into dollars at the owners’ will) and £57 millions were held by non- 
dollar countries of the Western Hemisphere; the latter sum consisted mainly 
of the blocked holdings of Brazil and Uruguay and to this extent was already 
under control. There remain the £409 millions held by O.E.E.C. countries 
and the £514 millions held by other non-sterling countries; both these totals 
have remained remarkably stable in the last four years, though there have 
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been considerable fluctuations as between individual holders. A very big 
question-mark hangs over the fate of the European balances if their holders 
were allowed to convert them into dollars. To this must be added concern 
about the strain that might be imposed if individual European holders of 
sterling securities could convert the proceeds of any sales into dollars, and 
concern, too, about the technical difficulty of preventing British capital from 
leaking to some extent to the Continent if continental sterling were convertible 
by private holders. The biggest constituents of the £514 millions of non- 
European and non-Western Hemisphere balances are Egypt’s blocked balance 
of {200 millions (which is already under control) and Japan’s unblocked 
balance of nearly £100 millions (about which an agreement would have to be 
negotiated). This problem of existing sterling balances held outside the 
sterling area is not an insuperable one, but it undoubtedly carries with it a 
serious additional element of risk. 


EFFECT ON STERLING AREA 

The balances held in London by members of the overseas sterling area do 
not, fortunately, raise difficulties of the same kind. At the end of last year 
banks and official bodies in the dominions and colonies held £2,789 millions 
of sterling in London; in addition, of course, residents of these countries held 
large blocks of British securities. All this sterling, however, whether held on 
public or private account, is already convertible into dollars—in the restricted 
sense that dollars can always be obtained to pay for duly licensed imports 
into the sterling countries concerned. The dominion and colonial governments 
concerned restrict these dollar import licences partly because of “‘ gentlemen’s 
agreements ’ within the sterling area, but also because they know that to 
break these agreements, and to withdraw from the club, would cut themselves 
off from the free flow of capital from Britain; the blunt fact is that the main- 
tenance of this free flow of capital is the lynch pin that holds the sterling area 
together and that ensures that the overseas dominions still hold in London 
their needed currency reserves and certain minimum working balances. 

The position in this respect would remain unchanged after a double dash 
for freedom by sterling. It might in fact be improved by a freely moving rate 
because this would add very powerfully to the existing arguments for restraint 
by sterling area countries in their dollar expenditures. The monetary authori- 
ties concerned would know that any excess in this matter would create its 
own sanction, namely, a depreciation of the rate for sterling, and of the dollar 
value of all their accumulated sterling funds. The existing panoply of voluntary 
arrangements for exercising restraint and defending the gold reserve would 
remain; but it would be reinforced under a regime of floating rates by the fact 
that any holder of sterling who abused his convertibility rights would thereby 
invoke immediate penalties on himself as well as on his fellow-members in 
the sterling club. 

Unfortunately, even with this argument in its favour, it can still be 
questioned whether the sterling system could endure the indefinite prospect 
of moving rates. The crucial factor here is that although most overseas members 
of the sterling area (except, perhaps, the colonies) would continue to gain 
more on the swings of an unfettered capital inflow than they would lose on 
the roundabouts of the obligation to restrict dollar imports, yet at any one 
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time there would necessarily have to be some members that were net dollar 
earners and then found the balance of advantages on the other side. It is very 
debatable whether any autonomous member of the area that remained a net 
dollar earner over any considerable period of time would continue to follow 
the sterling rate and would be prepared to remit its dollar earnings to London 
in exchange for sterling of variable value. A free sterling-dollar rate might 
therefore involve a general loosening of the structure of rates within the sterling 
area. In those circumstances the sterling system as we know it to-day would 
cease to exist. It is true that the steiling area acquired its first recognizable 
shape in the nineteen-thirties, during a period of variable rates. But a great 
deal of water has passed under the bridges since then. The control of the rate 
of sterling was then in the hands of a surprisingly small number of people in 
London. It is most unlikely that any return to such a form of unrepresentative 
government and delegated power—however efficient the rule may have been 
—would be tolerated to- day. If sterling were to be freed from its parity, a 

fundamental change in the form of government of the sterling area would have 
to take place. The undefined, adaptable mechanism would have to make way 
for something more formal. In the transition a great deal would be lost. It 
might, in fact, be found impossible to adapt the system to a moving rate. In 
that event, a dash for freedom might dash the sterling system into pieces. 





EFFECT ON OTHER INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

The responsibilities of Britain to the sterling area are not the only inter- 
national commitments that would be involved in a decision to let the rate of 
exchange of sterling go free. The effect on Anglo-American relations cannot 
be ignored. The news of the first bold step towards convertibility would 
probably be welcomed in Washington, but as the mechanism of a free rate 
cranked up into action the cause of co-operation between the two countries 
would be likely to suffer to a certain extent if the rate of exchange between 
their currencies remained subject to day-to-day and wholly unpredictable 
fluctuations. The contribution that United States capital might make to the 
fulfilment of the Colombo Plan and the inclusion of any part of the sterling 
area in the Point IV programme would be seriously compromised by the 
prospect of indefinite instability in the dollar-sterling rate. By letting the rate 
go free Britain would also sever itself, for a time at least, from effective member- 
ship of the International Monetary Fund. There are many people to whom 
such a prospect would cause few qualms. But the disintegration of this system, 
in the formation of which British thinking and initiative played a prominent 
part, is not lightly to be envisaged—especially as Britain’s withdrawal from 
effective participation in the I.M.F. would mean withdrawal from a source 
of considerable credit assistance that is at present showing some promise of 
spurting into life. Can Britain and the rest of the sterling area afford to cut 
themselves off from the financial assistance of the I.M.F., and also run the risk 
of cutting themselves off from the realm of investment of the International 
Bank ? The prize offered by free exchanges would have to be glittering indeed 
to be worth that sacrifice. 

Another piece of international machinery in which British collaboration 
would be compromised by a freely moving exchange rate is the European 
Payments Union. The system on which the monthly compensations operate 
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depends on stability of rates of exchange between member countries over the 
period to which the settlement applies. If there were fluctuations in rates the 
agent for E.P.U. would have to be advised of the positions on which he effects 
his compensation at far more frequent intervals than at present—perhaps from 
day to day. At best this would mean a further complication of an already 
appallingly complicated mechanism; at worst it might mean that a floating 
rate between the sterling and the E. P.U. unit of account (which is equivalent 
to the U.S. dollar) could not be made compatible with Britain’s continued 
membership of the Union. If, moreover, a free rate for sterling were accom- 
panied by independently fluctuating rates within what is now ts sterling area, 
continued membership by Britain pene hardly represent, as it does now, the 
membership of the whole area. 


WouLD A BIGGER RESERVE BE NEEDED ? 

One further doubt about the consequences of a free rate remains. It con- 
ces the size of the gold and dollar reserve needed to support a Hoating 
exchange market buttressed by convertibility. There is a case for arguing 
that the present and prospective inadequacy of the reserves is not really a 
decisive obstacle to such moves towards freedom. It is true that a floating rate 
would have to be controlled by persistent intervention on the part of the 
Exchange Equalization Account. But the E.E.A. would then have the 
immense advantage of being able to retreat before an attack—to let the rate 
sag, and then to deliver counter-attacks. It would not suffer, as it does when 
the parity is fixed, from giving what is virtually a one-way option to specu- 
lators—in whichever direction the tide of speculation is flowing. A movable 
rate might, therefore, in certain circumstances, call for a smaller masse de 
manoeuvre than does a fixed rate, since that is a positive invitation to specula- 
tion. But although the establishment of a floating rate would mean that 
speculators would not be positively insured against losses (by the existence 
of the “ one-way option ’’), it would also mean that they would be offered 
much greater chances of gains. A floating rate would therefore require a 
smaller masse de manoeuvre only if the authorities could be sure that sterling 
would not show, over the average of future years, a secular tendency to we aken 
—in other words, if the move towards freedom were made from a position 
of relative strength. 

If, for this and other reasons, a move to a fluctuating rate combined with 
convertibility ought not to be contemplated except from strength, the whole 
problem would recede into the distance; for strength is not in sight. But the 
problem does not shelve itself in this convenient fashion. Hard facts make it 
an actual problem, even in a condition of weakness; because that condition 
may remain, or grow worse, unless it 1s possible to break the impasse that 
results from lack of convertibility. To those who say that, amid present 
difficulties, Britain dare not take the risks of a dash for freedom, others will 
reply that, for that very reason, Britain cannot afford not to take them. The 
great question is, therefore, whether the tortuous road of a free rate is the only 
toad that can lead to early convertibility. If after full consideration it is 
decided that it is, then the plunge should perhaps be taken. In present circum- 
stances, convertibility may be more important than stability. But if this be 
so, the era of instability should be cut as short as possible. 
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Holland— A Triumph for Economic 


Orthodoxy 
By S. Brouwer 


e the first half of 1951 inflation, investment, consumption and imports were 


all rising in Holland; unemployment was falling and the country showed an 

external deficit of Fls. 792 millions on current account. In the second half 
of the year, all these economic indicators reversed themselves—and the country 
showed a current surplus of Fls. 540 millions on current account. In part this 
extraordinary turn-round was due to the change in world prices and the ter- 
mination of the abnormal internal demand originally set off by the Korean 
war. But in part, too, it was due to the success of the Dutch Government's 
disinflationary programme—a programme that relied almost entirely on 
orthodox budgetary and monetary measures and that was not accompanied 
by any marked stiffening of physical controls. The lessons of this experiment 
deserve notice abroad. 

The new Dutch Government that was formed in March, 1951, deliberately 
budgeted for a cut in consumption by 5 per cent. and a decrease in invest- 
ment by 25 per cent. It introduced a budget that cut subsidies from F's. 450 
millions per annum to Fls. 175 millions, that increased taxes by Fls. 250 
millions, and that effected Fls. 150 millions of economies in public pe Mr. 
The Government also announced that it intended to issue new public loans to 
cover the Fls. 500 millions of additional military expenditure made necessary 
by Holland’s obligations under N.A.T.O.; as a first step, a loan of Fls. 200 
millions was issued in April. As partial compensation for the lowering of the 
subsidies, money wages were unfrozen and allowed to rise by 5 per cent., but, in 
spite of this, the Government believed that real income would decline sufh- 
ciently to enforce the contemplated decrease of consumption by 5 per cent. 
The programme envisaged that the 25 percent. reduction in investment would 
be attained as a result, first, of the retrenchment of Government expenditure 
ry ceapend in building activity), and, secondly, of the indirect consequences 
of the tax increases and of a rise in interest rates. 

An important feature of this programme is that the Government did not 
seek to restrict private investment by direct physical control—apart from 
private building activity, which is still dependent upon the granting of building 
licences. The same liberal policy was applied to foreign trade. It is true 
that in June, 1951, the Government did deem it necessary to seek to remedy 
the Netherlands deficit in E.P.U. by asking the council of O.E.E.C. to approve 
a reduction of the Dutch liberalization percentage in intra-European trade 
from 65 to 60 per cent. This reduction, however, remained of formal signit- 
cance only; nominally, it became operative on September I, 1951, but by 
November the improvement in the foreign balance had already allowed the 
percentage to be raised to 71 and on March I, 1952, it was further advanced 
to 75. 

[In the same way the measures of credit restriction that have been adopted 
have not taken the form of rigid qualitative or quantitative controls, imposed 
or exhorted from above. What the Government did do was to render effective 
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the bank rate of the Netherlands Bank by immobilizing an important propor- 
tion of the considerable liquid assets (mainly Treasury Paper) in the hands of 
the commercial banks. As a result, when the banks wanted to expand their 
total loans and advances beyond a certain limit, they were compelled to apply 
for a credit-line to the Netherlands Bank; these applications have al ways been 
complied with, against collateral (mainly of Treasury Paper). On April 17, 
1951, the bank rate was raised from 3 to 4 per cent.; the improvement in the 
economic situation since then allowed the rate to revert to 3} per cent. on 
January 22, 1952. On May 18, 1951, the Netherlands Bank ‘akeo prohibited 
advance payments for imports, and another measure laid down that in cases 
TABLE | 
CONSUMPTION IN HOLLAND 
(1949 = 100) 














1950 | 1Q5I 1952 
1950 1951 | 4th | Ist 2nd ard 4th lames 
| quarter | nee tier ib aeuahenn quarter | JonUSty 
o ae Pe: imcailaaiaien ene ee Siebaiaatinsigeiusticaicipendcstaniidaiba 
Food | | 
Value a je Baa 123 117 ris [22 123 1209 124 
Price = ss 262 122 [14 | 115 [23 125 124 | 115 
Quantity .. .. 100 I0r 102 | 103 100 os 104 | 108 
, 
Luxuries * | | 
Value ‘a .« S08 107 | 115 101 105 [Ol [23 | 96 
Price ‘a .. 103 114 | 106 110 113 116 116 | 116 
Quantity .. ~~ 04 | 109 Q2 03 87 106 | 83 
Durable consumer | | 
| | 
goods | | 
Value ov is wea 114 | 3 134 [13 [00 109 | 105 
Price iva ~~, 20 128 | 117 127 134 125 123 | 117 
Quantity .. .. 100 SO | 97 [05 S4 TO SS | 90 
Other goods and | 
services | 
Value e .. 106 118 | L100 | L1O 116 125 120 | 108 
Price ae ss 8 117 | 109 114 I17 LIS 120 | 121 
Quantity .. .. IO! co) 99 | O7 100 [O7 [00 89 
Total | 
Value - .. 109 115 | [13 LIQ [16 115 120 | III 
Price - -» TOO I2r | 113 | 115 [23 122 122 | [21 
Quantity .. -. I00 97 | 100 | [OI 95 °° °&4«'OF 98 | Q2 


* Sweets, chocolate, beverages, tobacco. 

of forward purchases of foreign currency the banks must receive 25 per cent. 
of the purchase money in advance; this measure, too, has now been cancelled. 

These bold budgetary and monetary measures caused considerable shifts 
in personal consumption. It will be seen from Table I that although real 
consumption of foodstuffs in January, 1952, was some 6 per cent. above its 
level in the fourth quarter of 1950, consumption of luxuries had declined by 
about 24 per cent., that of durable consumers’ goods by about 7 per cent., 
and that of other goods and services by about II per cent. Total real consump- 
tion had declined by 8 per cent. Inevitably, this shift and ultimate decrease 
of consumption has had its influence on business activ ity and adversely affected 
employment in the industrial enterprises concerned. 

In 1951 as a whole, consumption, expressed in monetary value, showed an 
increase over the 1950 level, but the total monet: iry value of net investment 
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showed a noteworthy decline, which is estimated at some 12 per cent. by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics. This decline was solely due to reduced invest- 
ment in stocks and work in progress in the second half of the year. In the 
first half of 1951 important stockpiling took place; in the third quarter this 
was already smaller, and in the fourth quarter stocks actually decreased. 
This decline was reflected in reduced imports of raw materials. 

Table II shows that at the end of March, 1952, the total number of unem- 
ployed amounted to 3.7 per cent. of the working population; in 1951 as a whole 
the average unemployment percentage was 2.3 per cent., and in 1950 it was 
2 per cent. The annual report of the Netherlands Bank argues that an average 
unemployment figure of under 3 per cent. may be considered, according to all 
standards of experience, as low—especially as the working population in 
Holland now increases by over I per cent. annually. The fact that unemploy- 
ment has now risen to over 3 per cent. of the working population has caused 
some people to argue that disinflation has been pushed too far, and pressure 





TABLE II 
NUMBER OF WORKERS UNEMPLOYED 
Totally Workers on Workers temporarily 
unemployed rehef work stopped Total 
Annual Averages: 
193d - ae .a 303,400 50,200 ” 353,600 
1949 2,100 20,200 Soo 63,100 
1950 57,700 21,400 1,100 80, 200 
1951 607,700 25,000 600 93,300 


kund of pei 10d: 


1951— 


March vi “ 57,800 32,700 500 91,000 

June a = s 43,200 17,700 400 61,300 

September .. in 64,400 14,100 500 79,000 

December .. a 119,100 34,700 1,200 [55,000 
1952— 

March és 113,500 39,000 500 1 53,000 


has been brought to bear upon the Government in this regard; in response to 
this pressure new schemes of relief work have been set afoot, and a lowering 
of purchase tax has been proposed. The effect of this on demand for potential 
exports remains to be seen. Up to now, the contraction of home consumption 
has been accompanied by an expansion of the export trade, as Table III shows. 

The improvement in foreign trade started from August, 1951. In the last 
quarter of 1951 Holland’s visible trade account was practically in equilibrium, 
while the invisible account remained, as usual, in surplus; a balance of visible 
trade is an exceptional situation for Holland. Comparison of the series of half- 
vearly figures for external payments in Table III discloses two deviations from 
the normal trend: the relatively low income from services in the first half of 
1951 (compared with the relatively high income in the second half) and the 
abnormally low expenditure on commodity imports in the second half of the 
year. The former phenomenon was probably due partly to intentional delay 
of inward payments as a result of devaluation rumours, and partly to fluctua- 
tions in the capital operating in the transit trade. The abnormally low expet- 
diture on commodity imports was partly due to de-stocking. These non 
recurring factors may have somewhat flattered the published balance of pay- 
ments figures for the second half-year; it is probably fair to say that a position 
of equilibrium, rather than a surplus, in the current account has been reached. 
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If so, it would be incorrect to speak of deflation in Holland, but at best of a 
disinflationary trend. 

The balance of payments with the dollar area was far less satisfactory than 
the balance in the overall accounts. The dollar deficit amounted to Fls. 656 
millions against Fils. 430 millions in 1950; this, however, is not a specifically 
Dutch phenomenon, and it is not a problem that can be conquered by Dutch 
exertion alone. With O.E.E.C. countries there was a substantial improvement. 
Holland's E.P.U. position reached rock-bottom in July, 1951, when it was a 
debtor to the Union to the amount of 207,290,000 E.P.U. units. Since that 
month surpluses have been recorded without interruption, so that by January, 
1952, the debt to E.P.U. had been cleared, while at the end of March the 
accrued surplus amounted to 124,035,000 E.P.U. units. The current account 
deficit of Ils. 252 millions in 1951 was aggravated by a capital outflow of 
Fls. 200 millions, so that the total external balance (current account and 

TABLE III 


DUTCH BALANCKIE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 
(Millions of guilders) 


IQ50 LQ51 
ist half end half Total Ist half 2nd half Total 
Recerpt 
Exports ‘ , ei , 155 2,605 1,763 2,922 3,479 ,401 
Services — i 3 ee se 73! SAC) 1.000 Jil 1,300 2,017 
Coupons, cli idends, ct bs a LOS 218 393 236 250 195 
r Os! 2 HO5 0,740 > SO) O44 VOT3 
Lxpenditus 
{mports ag - ; so =— R259 3.535 -O,S11 {, 161 3,53) S,042 
Services: 
/ Ree cg : —_ iia soi , 
(a) Private + e QI - 334 — 625 ~ 37) - 450 530 
(6) Government - oe Os . 53 151 F 20) 34 
Coupons, dividends, et: + re 1O4 140 250 24 - 135 259 
3,700 — 4,071 — 7937 O01 1.504 Y,105 
Balance 
Deficit (—) or Surplus (-— - 715 370 1,09] - 792 540 - 252 
Source : Annual Report of the Netherlands Bank. 


capital account jointly) showed a general deticit of Fls. 452 millions against 
Fs, 1,362 millions in 1950; the dollar position on this ‘* joint account ’’ showed 
a deficit of Fls. 748 millions. Against this, however, Fls. 536 millions were 
received from E.C.A. or M.S.A. aid, Fls. 143 millions became available from 
liquidation of foreign assets and Fls. 44 millions from foreign loans; on balance, 
therefore, Fls. 271 millions could be added to the gold and foreign exchange 
reserve. This reserve reached a nadir of Fls. 895 millions on July 23, 1951; 
by April 28, 1952, it had risen to Fls. 2,330 millions. Apart from its dollar- 
deficit, Holland’s balance of payments problem may, therefore, for the time 
being be regarded as solved. 
_ Tosum up: the improvement of the economic position of the Netherlands 
M 1951 and early 1952 has been due partly to external developments, but 
partly, too, to the application by the Government and the central bank of an 
orthodox financial and monetary policy. Physical control has not been 
extensive, and credit restriction has been of the classical—not the new-fangled 
directive '’—type. The country has accepted a certain decline in real income, 
the balancing of the budget through higher taxes and an increase in the price 
of borrowing. Holland, in short, has learned to live within its own means. 
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Disinflation in India 
By Geoffrey Tyson 
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ppily makes no change at the Finanee Ministry, which will again be 
under the direction of Sir Chintaman Deshmukh. This reappointment 
elsures continuity of policv under the guidance of a minister with long experi- 
ence of the economic departments of the Government of India. This is important 
because the new Government assumes office at a moment when India is begin- 
ning to feel the first sharp effects of the post-Khorean recession and the now 
fairly general contraction of international trade, The occasion clearly calls 
for firm and knowledgeable management. 

Up to the beginning of this vear India was not as hard hit by trade reces- 
sion as some other sterling area countries. Provisional figures of Indian sea 
and air-borne trade for the year ended March 31, 1952, showed an external 
deficit of some Rs, 150.08 crores,* although the official announcement forecast 
that when the overall deticit (which will incorporate figures for the land-borne 
trade with Pakistan) is published, it will be found to be considerably larger, 
During the twelye months, exports were Xs. O55.71 crores and re-exports 
Ks. 13.47 crores, against imports of Rs. 858.26 crores. This adverse balance 
of Rs. 156.08 crores in 1951-52 compares with a favourable balance of sea and 
air-borne trade amounting to Rs, 21.42 crores In 1950-51. By comparison with 
\ustralia’s or Britain's yawning gap in the second half of last year, however, 
the shortfall in India’s balance of trade and payments seemed relatively slight. 

[t has to be remembered, however, that India’s dependence upon a relatively 
small range of exports, the almost entire absence of “‘ invisibles “ in her foreign 
trade and the rigidity that is characteristic of the economies of all primary 
producers, limits her scope for cftecting quick remedial measures. In these 
circumstances the Government would have had to do some difficult crystal- 
vazing if it had been obliged to introduce the Budget at the normal period 
of the year. Thanks to the looming elections, however, last February's Budget 
was merely a pro forma statement of accounts to date and a request for supplies 
to carry on the departments until the newly-elected Parliament assembled. 
The Finance Minister was expected to introduce his full Budget just after this 
issue of THE BANKER goes to press, and the prospects were that it would bea 
somewhat different kind of document from the series of slightly self-congratu- 
latory budgets that have so far marked the post-independence years. 

for many things have happened in the three short months since Si 
Chintaman Deshmukh presented his interim Budget at the end of February. 
[1 most of the products that India sells to the rest of the world a buyers’ market 
has firmly established itself. Throughout February and March, a welcome 
decline in commodity prices seemed to be gathering momentum. Thereafter 
the decline degenerated into something very like a debacle that caused very 


M Rk. NEHRU'S new Cabinet, which took office in the middle of May 
} | 
1} LPP 











* Rs, 100 crores =£75 millions. 
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heavy losses to genuine traders and speculators alike. Manufacturers of jute 
goods, cotton piece goods, structural steel and producers of coal now complain 
of over-production, and middlemen of the difficulty of clearing their stocks 
and turning them into cash. The disinflationary measures that the authorities 
have been pursuing for the last six months have succeeded better than they 
could have expected. 

Since last November, India has been following a monetary policy not 
dissimilar from that of the United Kingdom, although with rather different 
objectives in view. A higher Bank rate has been the central point of a disinfla- 
tionary drive that includes a more selective credit policy by the banks and less 
recourse to the gilt-edged market to replenish cash resources during the ‘ busy 
season": the market can no longer assume that the Reserve Bank is always 
aready buyer of all classes of bonds at fixed rates. The inerease in the Reserve 
Bank rate to 34 per cent. on November 14 last was the first movement for 
sixteen vears; the rate had been unchanged at 3 per cent. ever since November, 
1935, despite the momentous changes in the Indian political and economic 
scene in the years between. The wide disparity between the banks’ lending 
rates in the city and the rate of interest at which the end-user of money in 
the Indian countryside has to borrow, however, had always made a deliberate 
cheap money policy look slightly unreal. When it became clear that interest 
rates were hardening elsewhere, and that from the end of 1950 certain sterling 
area and other countries were weakening 1n their allegiance to the cheap money 
regime of the war and post-war vears, India was therefore quite ready to 
follow suit. 

There were good reasons why the authorities should desire to cconomize 
the use of credit during the Indian money market’s busy season, which ordi- 
narily spans the six months’ period from November to April when harvesting 
and crop movements are in full swing. For one thing, some of the less respon 
sible elements in the banking structure had for too long shown too much 
willingness to finance speculative transactions which, though they did not 
necessarily operate to the disadvantage of the genuine trader, certainly had the 
elect of maintaining commodity and other prices at an undesirably high level. 
The steady decline in the price of long-dated Government securities throughout 
1951, and the apparent unwillingness of the authorities to check by open 
market operations a process that was both a cause and effect of the comparative 
failure of the Government’s loan programme, was a Clear indication that interest 
rates no longer corresponded to changing conditions elsewhere in the economy. 
The warning was there for all to see, and a tentative decision to raise the rate 
at the beginning of 1951-52 busy season had been made even before the Bank 
of England made its first increase in rates in November. When the Bank of 
England announced its decision the Reserve Bank of India therefore imme- 
diately followed suit—and was inevitably but unjustifiably accused of following 
lavishly in the footsteps of London. The fact is, however, that whilst the 
Reserve Bank made its decision quite independently of events elsewhere, it 
could not, and wisely did not, attempt to hold out against a widespread move- 
ment towards harder money rates. In India, as elsewhere, the long phase of 
cheap money and a decade of easy credit has come to an abrupt end. 

The change in monetary policy has coincided with another interesting 
development in the Indian money market. At the beginning of this year the 
Reserve Bank addressed itself to the task of creating an organized bill market, 
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in which the commercial banks would be provided with rediscounting facilities 
for internal usance bills, which they had hitherto held to maturity. Bills of 
exchange relating to overseas trade have, of course, always been discountable 
through the British and other foreign exchange banks and through the fey 
Indian joint stock banks that have ventured into this field of banking. But 
until recently there has been no proper market for negotiating internal com- 
mercial paper—except for transactions in funds (the indigenous note of hand 
that rarely came within the orbit of the banking system) and the specialized 
bill business in relatively small denominations carried out by Multani Shroffs 
(largely for the purpose of financing retail trade). lor some years past, and 
particularly in times of monetary stringency or crisis, there had been strong 
agitation for the creation of a bill market under the aegis and direction of the 
central banking authority. The Reserve Bank took the opportunity provided 
by the change in monetary policy at the turn of the vear to promulgate a 
scheme whereby commercial banks carrying deposits of not less than Rs. s 
crores (a condition that for all practical purposes makes the smaller banks 
ineligible) could obtain advances against approved usance bills. 

At the time of writing, advances to scheduled banks against such usance 
bills amount to approximately Rs. 29 crores, which 1s perhaps not a very 
large figure when set against total advances by all scheduled banks of over 
Rs. 511 crores, and against inland bills purchased and discounted of more than 
Rs. 50 crores. Nonetheless, a beginning has been made, though in those 
quarters that would like to have rediscounting facilities, but have not got them, 
it is argued that the Reserve Bank’s policy is too conservative, Whilst in others 
it is said that procedure is cumbersome and sometimes slow. Nevertheless, the 
Reserve Bank is to be congratulated on having inaugurated—with a due 
measure of caution—a useful experiment. In the absence of the mechanism 
of an established discount market it has preferred to hasten slowly, and in any 
case a very liberal rediscounting policy would hardly fit in with the higher 
Bank rate and the rest of its disinflationary programmes. 

Although the new monetary policy has done much to stabilize the internal 
financial position during the past twelve or more months, grave problems 
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BANK OF CEYLON 


The Bank of Ceylon, established as a State-aided bank by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, has played an important part in the development and 
progress of the Dominion. With wide local experience, a network of 
branches in the Island, a fully-equipped Foreign Department, a London 
Office and correspondents throughout the world, the Bank can cenfi- 
dently place its services at the disposal of bankers and merchants who wish to do business 
with Ceylon. 
Head Office: Foreign Department: 

BRISTOL STREET, COLOMBO YORK STREET, COLOMBO 


Branches: PETTAH (COLOMBO), KANDY, GALLE, JAFFNA, BADULLA, KURUNEGALA, BATITI- 
CALOA, PANADURA, TRINCOMALLE 
Savings Department: 35 GAFFOOR BUILDING, COLOMBO 
London Office: 4 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON 
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remain. Ihe country’s level of saving is still too small to finance its heav 
investment programme without drafts upon external reserves. The Govern. 
ment’s small savings schemes have yielded surprisingly good results, but its 
major borrowing operations have been in suspense because of the depressed 
state of the capital market and the reluctance of institutional investors to 
commit themselves after last November's slide in gilt-cdged prices. © As a 
result, much of the expenditure on public works and development. projects 
has had to be financed out of tax receipts —ineluding adventitious receipts 
from export duties at rates that are no longer maintainable in the face of buvers. 
resistance in foreign markets. Meanwhile, the balances held abroad (almost 
entirely sterling) by the banking department of the Reserve Bank of India 
had fallen to Ks. 97.39 crores at the beginning of May, 1952, compared with 
Rs. 194.59 crores a vear earlier, whilst foreign securities held in the issue 
department had declined by Rs. 85 crores to Rs. 603.15 crores in the same 
period. The heavy war-time accumulations of sterling are therefore still 
being worked off, and at an accelerating rate, though doubtless a more restric 
tive import policy will slow down the drain later this vear. 

In the longer term, India has to reduce its level of imports and expand 
its exports. On the import side, the main problem is that of laying the 
Malthusian ghost. The procurement of sufficient food grains to feed her ever. 
sowing population and the purchase of raw materials for her industries stand 
at the very centre of India’s economic problem; up to now her precarious 
food position has been cased by American aid, which will not always be forth- 
coming. At the moment, the big multi-purpose irrigation projects are going 
ahead and, along with such public enterprises as the Sindhri fertiliser factory, 
should do much to reduce [India’s dependence on imported foodstuffs. But 
for many millions of Indians the margin between starvation and bare subsis- 
tence is still VeTy slender and reliance Upon OVerseas SOUTCCS of food supplies 
must continue for a long time to come. 

On the export side the most hopeful development is that cxport duties 
have been reduced and controls have been relaxed; the recent cut in the jute 
export tax will enable Indian jute mills to compete once again on favourable 
tems with continental and other foreign manufacturers. Unfortunately, 
however, there has been a world-wide expansion of jute manufacturing capacity 
under the protection of the previous high export duties levied by India, whose 
manufacturers will have to fight hard to recapture lest business. Japanese 
traders are once again scouring Asia for old and new markets, and in some 
of the export industries are in keen competition with Indian concerns. Indian 
manufacturing costs have risen steadily during the last decade and in many 
of her established lines of manufacture the country has lost the advantage she 
mce possessed of being a low-cost producer. The higher prices of industrial 
faw materials, the greatly increased wages, social welfare schemes, heavy 
taxation, the scarcity of investment capital and the inability of Indian industry 
lo generate sufficient savings to finance its own development have combined 
tokeep production costs at a level that is too high for the competitive con- 
litions that are now emerging. In these harsh circumstances, the disinfla- 
tonary policy on which the authorities embarked six months ago should not 
be criticised for having led to a so-called “‘ slump’’. It should be welcomed 
lor having made possible a necessary first step to a general lowering of pro- 
duction costs throughout Indian industry and agriculture. 
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Scottish Banks and the New 
Monetary Policy 
By E. S. Taylor 


HE customary wide spread between the accounting dates of the seven 

Scottish banks this year straddles across a watershed. Four of the banks 

drew up their balance sheets before the first change in Bank rate on 
November 7, two were published between then and the second increase in 
Bank rate on March 11, and the seventh was dated early in April. Obviously. 
therefore, the figures given in the separate accounts are not comparable one 
with another and the averages struck by combining them can do no more 
than indicate trends. The full repercussions of last year’s events will not be 
seen until November when the next batch of balance sheets will appear. 

The figures, nevertheless, hold a special interest of their own. The Scottish 
banks traditionally have a much smaller bill portfolio than English banks 
and their holdings of cash and investments represent a larger percentage of 
deposits; they also held a smaller proportion of Treasury deposit receipts in 
the days before these instruments were suspended. One consequence of this 
differing structure of assets was that the Scottish banks were virtually un- 
affected by the funding operation of last November, and their accounts thus 
show more directly than do those of the English banks the combined effects 
of lower deposits, increased advances and a falling gilt-edged market. | 

The first feature of the past year to call for comment is the decline in 
deposits. The accompanying Table I shows that aggregate deposits dropped by 
£8.7 millions, to £751.7 millions, or by only 1.1 per cent., but it should be noted 
that the three banks that published their accounts after November show a 
combined decrease of £19 millions and individual decreases ranging from 5 to 
g per cent. Part of this decrease in deposits was offset by the movement of 
note issues which, taking the aggregate for the seven banks, rose during the 
year by £5 millions, but as the whole of that amount had to be employed in 
cash the effect was to reduce rather than increase the room for manoeuvre. 

On the other side of the balance sheets, cash and call money combined rose 
by £12 millions and represented 32.2 per cent. of deposits; discounts rose by 
{3.1 millions, but their share of the available resources was only fractionally 
higher, at 2.7 per cent. Treasury deposit receipts aggregated £13.5 millions, 
making, with the “ liquid’ assets proper, a proportion of 35.8 per cent. of 
deposits. 

Investments fell by almost #50 millions during the year and, for the first 
time since before 1935, they absorb less than 50 per cent. of deposits. Hert 
again it should be noted that those banks whose balance sheets bear dates 
after November show heavier declines than all the others except one—and 
that one (the Commercial Bank) reduced its investments by over £8 millions 
and also indicated at the time that it had cleared its portfolio of all undated 
stocks. This decrease in investments is almost entirely offset by the rise 0! 
{44.1 millions in advances and the year can therefore be summed up by sayilig 
that, thanks to the running off of T.D.R.s, liquid assets were held virtually 
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SCOTTISH BANKS AND MONETARY POLICY 


stable and the main burden of adjustment to meet falling deposits and increasing 
advances fell upon investments. 

In view of the year’s fall in the gilt-edged market, the effects of these 
trends upon profit and loss accounts are easy to guess; but the published 
accounts show comparatively few signs of what must have been a considerable 
strain. [wo of the banks increased their published reserves and made no 
allocation to contingency accounts, but as their years ended in October it is 
fair to say that they did not have to meet the full load of depreciation. All 
the others increased their allocations to “‘ inner’’ reserves, but, as in England, 
none of them had to trench on published reserves and all could still certify that 
their investments were valued at or below market prices on the date of the 
balance sheet. For those banks that have already absorbed the losses caused 
by the fall in values during the past year, the outlook should not, therefore, be 
unduly sombre. Liquid assets have already been raised beyond the proportion 
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SCOTTISH BANKS’ LIABILITIES 
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that in the past has been regarded as conventional in Scotland, thereby 
diminishing the risk that investment portfolios may- have to be lightened 
turther. It is not improbable that repayment of loans to nationalized industries 
may halt the rise in advances, but the higher rates now ruling will produce 
much-needed revenue. And, provided the gilt-edged market does not take a 
lurther plunge, approaching maturity dates should gradually bring some 
release of the heroic allocations of the past few years and help to replenish 
the inner reserves. 

From this very tentative basis one might infer that the banks’ income 
ought to be increased, but that, by itself, does not solve their problem, for 
expenses keep on rising. In particular, the thorny question of salaries has not 
as yet had any such radical treatment as that undertaken in England within 
the past few months. This period, in Scotland, has been employed in arbitration 
proceedings to determine the appropriate rate of bonus for the last quarter 
Ot 1951. 
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ARBITRATION ON Bonus PAYMENTS 

This being the first occasion on which bank salaries have been the subject 
f adjudication, the background has to be sketched, particularly for the benetit 
of English readers, before the circumstances can be properly understood. Bank 
staff associations, in their present form, came into eNxistence in the carly years 
of the war and the Central Council of Scottish Bank Staff Associations, on 
which each of the seven staff associations is represented, was formed in 1942. 
In 1945, a Conciliation Agreement was signed between the Central Council and 
the “ Scottish Bank Emplovers’ Federation, representing the Scottish banks, 
which established machinery for negotiation and provided, amongst othet 
things, that any dispute on which agreement could not be reached would be 
referred to an arbitration board. This was to consist of two members appointed 
by each side, with a chairman appointed by the Lord President of the Court 
of Session. 

Agreement Wats reached Nn LQ40 (1) the consolidation | the Wall time COST 
f living bonuses and in 1950 a** National Salary Agreement © was published, 
This did not involve consolidation of the existing bonus payments but ironed 
out differences between the salary scales of the banks and set minimum figures 
for the twelfth, sixteenth and thirty-first vears of serviec. The question of! 
consolidation of some part of the bonus payments, which totalled 20 per cent 
in 1950, Was raised by the staff representatives in 1g5r, but decision was 
deferred and negotiations continued on the rate of bonus to be paid each 
quarter. [he bonuses paid in the first three quarters had come to be regarded 
more or less as interim payments and the main tussle was therefore concen 
trated on the rate for the quarter October-December, which fixed the total 
rate for the year. 

The original claim by the staff was for 2 
ior the vear) and the employers’ offer was 


2) per cent. (making 4o per cent. 
7) percent. (making 25 per cent 
The staff associations indicated a willingness to reduce their claim to 35 pet 
cent. for the year and the banks raised their offer to 27! per cent. (the same 
igure as that paid by most of the English banks); but there matters reached 
an impasse and the question was referred to an arbitration board consisting of 
ne director and Ole eeneral Mahnaver from the employe [Wo representatives 
irom the staff and the independent chairman, Mr. Douglas Johnston, O.| 
M.P., who was Solicitor General for Scotland in the Labour Government. To 
prevent hardship to the staffs, the banks made an interim payment of 74 pet 
cent. at the end of December. The proceedings of the arbitration board, which 
were In private, were lengthy and it was not until March 731 that a statement 
was issued. It was signed by Mr. Johnston as chairman and read 


The Arbitration Board having taken evidence and heard the parties, determin 
bya majority that the balance of the amount which should be paid by member 
of the Scottish Bank emplovers lederation to then employee ds OpEecia 
Cash Payment for the calendar vear 1q51, b ,} per cent., being 28} per cent 
ior the vear. 
\o further information has been divulged and it is understood that no m 
is to be SIVven, This 1S untortunate because. apart from the inner circle of th 
Lentral Council, the staff can have no knowledge of the basis of the award 
and are therefore all the more likely to put pressure on their representati 
apply for concessions whi | | | 
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To the outside observer it appears that, so far from clearing the air, the 
result of the arbitration proceedings has been to becloud the atmosphere and 
that the best hope for the future lies in a consolidation of some part of the 
existing bonus payments. This would provide a fresh starting point by 
reference to which future movements in the cost of living could be measured. 
Unfortunately the immediate prospect in this direction does not look bright, 
for although the actions of the English banks set a precedent, the very existence 
of the Conciliation Agreement makes it impossible for matters to proceed on 
the same lines in Scotland. In England the initiative was taken by the banks, 
each following its own line, but in Scotland any new proposals by the banks 
would first have to be agreed between them and then offered to the staff side 
for negotiation. It is well known that the principal stumbling block in the 
way of consolidation is the load that would be imposed on pension funds; and 
to the Scottish banks, which have a considerably smailer percentage of female 
staff, that problem may assume even greater dimensions than it does in 
England. On the other hand, recruitment does not appear to present such 
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ereat difficulties as it does in the South, and so there 1s less incentive to hoist 
the salary scale for the early years at the expense of the older members of the 
staff. This should be borne in mind when comparisons are made_ between 
published salary scales which, on the basis of figures published in Tut BANKER 
last month, show Scottish scale salaries, including bonus for 1951, about £5) 
lower at each stage than the projected English bank salaries for 1952. 
Discussion of the salary question has left little room for other topics i 
this survey, but it merits the customary reference to the Trustee Savings Banks 
which are of special importance in Scotland; their results are shown in Table III 
The total for all Savings Banks has been well sustained in the circumstances 
and obviously the expansion of business is still going ahead, particularly in the 
South of England. In Scotland, however, for the first time in the history 0 
some of the banks at least, deposits fell and total funds stood {1.3 million 
below 1950 figures even after accrued interest had been added. Betore 
it is concluded, however, that the Scots are losing their reputation for thritt 
it should be noted that in the rest of the United Kingdom Savings Bank funds 
represent {18 per head of the population, while in Scotland the figure 1s £51. 
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Banking in Soviet Russia 
By Ernest Bock 


ROBABLY the biggest, and certainly the most impenetrable, financial 

institution in the world to-day is the “ State Bank of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics ’, or Gosbank as it is now universally called. The 
charter which made the Gosbank, in the words of Lenin, “* the one and largest ”’ 
bank in Russia, was granted just under twenty-five years ago. To-day, with 
more than 4,000 branches, linked together by a vast network of regional and 
district headquarters, and with multiple tentacles in all satellite sfates, the 
Gosbank is the monopolist of Russia’s short-term credit, note issue and foreign 
exchange, her fiscal agent and tax collector, the parent bank of all other 
soviet banks, and the cashier, auditor and clearing house for the entire economy. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that a Western General Staff, preparing 
for the contingency of an armed conflict with the U.S.S.R., would learn from 
the ledgers of the Gosbank at least as much about the military potentialities 
of the country as from the dossiers of the Soviet Ministry of Defence. 

A Western banker, on the other hand, would be unlikely to find in these 
ledgers anything remotely resembling the accounts of his own business, and 
the chances are that he might miss or misunderstand most of their significance. 
He should not, for that reason, underrate the bank’s importance. Russia’s agri- 
cultural and industrial revolution——-which has, for cxample, resulted in an 
increase In steel production from 4,250,000 tons in 1913 to 31 millions in 1951 
-has been financed, without the aid of foreign credits, by a handful of banks 
under the Gosbank’s direction. 

The path of Soviet banking is, in fact, strewn with the victims of a prolonged 
battle against the Gosbank’s pre-eminence in financial matters. These victims 
have included “ leftist doctrinaires "’, determined to transform the bank into a 
central book-keeping organization with no monetary functions at all; “ rightist 
apostates , set upon reducing it to a bankers’ bank; and a host of rival credit 
institutes, striking out for its business. Apart from Savings Banks and the 
Bank for Foreign Trade (which is really a mere department of the Gosbank, 
though it has grown in stature with the increasing Soviet penetration of satellite 
economies), only four other credit institutes have survived. These are the 
Industry Bank (Prombank), the Agrarian Bank (Selkhozbank), the Housing 
Bank (Tzekombank) and the Commerce Bank (Torgbank). These four banks 
are strictly limited to the financing of long-term projects—such as industrial 
development and agricultural production schemes, housing programmes and 
trade expansion plans—and their chief sources of funds are contributions from 
the budget or from other funds allocated by the Government. 

The Gosbank is, of course, wholly state-owned. Its president is the Finance 
Minister, its directors are appointed by the Government, and its main job is 
to place money at the disposal of the economy for pre-arranged purposes. 
but since it helps to determine those purposes and supervises their realization, 
the Gosbank is in many ways both the architect and arbiter of the whole 
national plan. As the sole source of the economy’s working capital, and the 
only dispenser of short-term credits, it ‘' firmly harnesses managements within 
the shafts of the plan’’. It is well placed to do this harnessing. Inter-factory 
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monetary dealings are forbidden under the Soviet constitution, and cheque 
and cash payments are restricted to minor transactions within one area. The 
entire circulation of goods and services is therefore kept moving by credit 
infusions from the Gosbank, which thus has a powerful instrument for con- 
trolling the financial activities of cach enterprise and for increasing Its profit. 
ability. These profits, in turn, swell the funds of the long-term credit institutes, 
and in this way the Gosbank can also exercise control over long-term capital 
means for them and supervises. their 


Investment schemes. It collects the 
in fact, 1t manages the business of 


disposition by the four specialized banks: 
I : ! 
these banks wherever they have no branches of their own. In addition. th 


specialist banks, like all other enterprises, must hold all their liquid funds 
with the Gosbank. 

One of the functions of the Gosbank and its satellites is to exercise what 
the Soviets call “ financial discipline’ over the entire economy. In his most 
recent budget speech the Finance Minister, Mr. Arsent Zverev, defined this as 
an * effective evervdav control of production and supply of goods, of cost 
reduction, the use of wage funds and payments into the state pool for capital 
accumulation’. The Prombank, for instance, is known to maintain special 
offices on the large construction sites to superintend the way in which its credits 
are put to use. In his budget speech, incidentally, Mr. Zverev criticized a 
number of Gosbank branches for failing to exercise systematic daily control 
over the state of the working capital of their clients, and the redemption of 
loans granted to them. He complained that “ nothing was done against the 
accumulation of abnormal stocks of goods in industrial plants and the network 
of distribution ” or against unpunctual payments. 

Each enterprise keeps three accounts with the Gosbank ——a [oan Account, 
a Current Account, and a Manager's Account. These accounts correspond 
roughly to three relatively new principles of Soviet economic management- 
rol by the Rouble,“ Khozrashot "’ (meaning strict business accounting) 
| The easiest way to understand the technique 
and th 


* Cont 
and ‘ Socialist Emulation ~ 
of Soviet banking is to study the functions of these three accounts 
meaning of these three catch phrases— in turn. 

* Control by the Rouble’ was introduced into the Soviet economy ‘simul- 
taneously with the credit reform of 1930. Its introduction signified the com- 
plete rout of the ‘ leftists’ who had denied the possibility of co-existence of 
socialism and money, and represented, in a way, a repudiation of Marx, whose 
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only guidance for a socialist system of distribution was a naive proposition to 
let workers have ‘‘ paper cheques " corresponding to their “‘ labour-time ”’ 
An important feature of the new principle was that it led to the separation of 
current from credit transactions and to the introduction of the Loan Accounts 
system. Credits in the U.S.S.R. begin as debit entries on the buver’s Loan 
Account. For example, a factory producing engine parts is granted a credit 
to buy steel; this credit will be automatically liquidated as soon as the car 
plant that purchases the completed engine parts asks for a credit to settle 
the bill. In time, a third credit will be opened for the wholesale organization 
that takes over the finished cars, and this, in turn, will enable the car plant 
to redeem its own obligations. The credit reform of 1930 also laid down 
that purchases and supplies should be based on individual contracts, with 
stipulations about prices, times of delivery and penalties for non-fulfilment. 
During the war, however, financial discipline slackened, and in Ig49 a new 
decree was enacted which rescued from a long eclipse the financial penalties 
imposed for non-fulfilment or delay of contracts and which laid fresh emphasis 
on the quality of goods. As a result of this decree, to quote one example, the 
Stalin Metallurgical Combine © in WKuznetsk is said to have had to pay fines 
if 20,800,000 roubles one vear for deliveries of defective steel ingots; it has 
now reduced its fines to an annual rate of 800,000 roubles. 

Contracts have to tally with the programme of national output and 
with the overall financial balance sheet of the state plan; the latter includes 
detailed regulations about cost computation, Wages, prices and profits. They 
must also be consistent with the chief document of Soviet monetary planning, 
the Cash and Credit Plan, which is drawn up aiter calculations by each indi- 
vidual unit of its own short-term credit needs. The sum total of all the techno- 
logical, production and financial programmes makes up the state plan, which 
is promulgated by the Government as a law. Three authorities —the State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), the various Ministries, and the Gosbank 
are charged with seeing it through. The Ministries take care of the material 
needs of enterprises under their control, the Gosplan sects up the targets and 
supervises the extent to which they are achieved, and the Gosbank checks up 
on the profitability of each transaction. 

It is here that “strict business accounting ’ (Khozrashot) becomes ot 
primary importance. “ Khozrashot "’ was first called for by Stalin himself, 
inaspeech to business managers in 1931. But it became a real driving principle 
in Soviet Russia only after the wholesale price changes of 1g49-50, when the 
currency was reformed, state subsidies were abolished and trading at uniform 
prices re-introduced—changes that put the Gosbank in a position effectively 
to take a hand in the management of each enterprise by strict control over 
its current account. According to Mr. M. Ussoskin, Vice-President of the 
Gosbank, the principle is that “each plant must work with profit lest it be 
exposed to difficulties “. As a general rule, Mr. Ussoskin explained, the bank 
will not open any credit to enterprises working at a loss. It will restrict cash 
withdrawals for wages to the amount justified by output figures; on the 
other hand, it will promote the expansion of the working capital of flourishing 
enterprises and will earmark a portion of the firm’s profit for it. Under the 
1952 State Plan the working capital of Soviet enterprises is to be increased 
by another 10,700 million roubles (£950 millions) of which 60 per cent. are 
to come from profits. 
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At the outset of the new drive for profitability, separate bank accounts 
were opened for individual departments and even teams of workers, to make 
them profit conscious. It is clear, however, that this did not always have the 
results that were intended. A typical story is that of the woodworking shop 
of one factory, which switched from manufacturing pre-fabricated parts for 
houses to the more profitable occupation of sawing logs and making furniture 
for casual clients as soon as it was given a bank account of 1ts own. Its account 

and others like it—has now been liquidated. Soviet planners rely more on 
the stick than on the carrot to achieve their pre-determined ends. 

But there is one sign that the importance of the carrot has revived. This 
is the campaign for “‘ above plan” profits, which has been in full swing since 
1948. Under the law not more than 2 to 10 per cent. of planned profits may 
be retained by an enterprise for special bonuses and similar incentives. The 
post-war period, however, has ushered in a phase of “ socialist emulation ” 
designed to make factories exceed their target output. This “ socialist emula- 
tion ’’, combined with a drive for greater economy and still stricter budgetary 
control, ultimately aims at increasing profits beyond the “ planned ” margins. 
Between 25 and 75 per cent. of these above-plan profits are allocated to a 
special “‘ Manager’s Account,’ from which bonuses are paid and the social 
services of the plant—clubs, sports grounds and workers’ houses—are subsi- 
dized. At the discretion of the manager, however, up to 50 per cent. of this 
account may be ploughed back into investment; in fact, the state plan sets 
each factory the task of financing some of its investment from its own means, 


in addition to contributing sales and profit taxes to the budget pool for develop-: 


ment schemes. 

Banking, like all Soviet institutions, clearly reflects the gradual but relentless 
transformation to totalitarianism. Interest rates and bank rates now play 
no part in its methods. At this moment, however, discussions are in progress 
in the U.S.S.R. about the economics of capital investment planning, motivated 
apparently by the claim of economists to a dissenting voice to the “ Master 
Plan’. It may be that “control by the rouble’, “ Khozrashot ”, and 
‘socialist emulation” will be followed by other principles called to the aid 
of this incredibly complex system of Soviet financial controls. 
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The Banker as Man of Letters 
By Montague Weekley 


RITISH banking cannot boast a literary record to vie with that of the 

British civil service, which has always been a primary source of authors’ 

bread and butter and has a tradition extending from Chaucer, via Spenser 
and Milton, to Matthew Arnold, Trollope, Austin Dobson, and Laurence Binyon. 
But, with a roll that includes T. S. Ehot, Kenneth Grahame, Walter Bagehot 
and George Grote—to which American banking can add O. Henry—its record 
is still a distinguished one. 

Charles Lamb, himself a clerk in the East India Company, had no doubt 
that a bank was a valuable haven for anyone wedded to the capricious muse. 
He said so in no uncertain terms in a letter of January g, 1823, to the Quaker 
poet, Bernard Barton. Barton, employed until his death in 1849 as a clerk 
in Messrs. Alexander's bank at Woodbridge, Suffolk, had thoughts of deserting 
the bank and taking wholly to letters. “ Throw yourself on the world,” wrote 
Lamb, “‘ without any rational plan of support, beyond what the chance employ 
of booksellers would afford you! Throw vourself rather, my dear Sir, from the 
steep Tarpeian rock, slap-dash headlong upon iron spikes... . | have known 
many authors for bread, some repining, others envying the blessed security of 
a Counting House, all agreeing they had rather have been Taylors, Weavers, 
what not ¢ rather than the things they were. .. . Keep to your Bank, and the 
Bank will keep you... . I bless every star that Providence, not scecing good to 
make me independent, has seen it next good to settle me upon the stable 
foundation of Leadenhall.” Lamb, incidentally, was not the only servant of 
the East India Company to win literary fame. Thomas Love Peacock, the 
satirist of Headlong Hall, Crotchet Castle, etc., and John Stuart Mill, held posts 
in Leadenhall Street far loftier than Lamb’s. 

William Roscoe (1753-1831) must, however, have had a rather cilterent 
view about a banker’s lot. For him, banking was not a refuge from th 
curities of authorship, but the road to ruin. Becoming what works of references 
dub a ‘* miscellaneous writer "’, Roscoe was specially interested in Italian history 
and won a reputation with his Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici (1796). He had been 
I practice as an attorney since 1774, but about 1800 he rehabilitated the 
Liverpool banking house of |. and W. Clarke in which his friend William Clarke, 
then living in Italy, was a partner. Roscoe's success in this undertaking had 
brought him into the firm, but the adverse economic winds of 1816 caused a 
run on Clarke's and Roscoe was driven to sell his cherished collection of books 
and pictures. After a prolonged struggle by the bank to meet its liabilities, a 
group of creditors impelled it into bankruptcy in 1820, and Roscoe, having 
received an honourable discharge, abandoned banking for the congenial task 
of arranging the great library of his friend Coke of Holkham, the famous agri- 
culturist. Horace Walpole considered Roscoe °° by far the best of our 
historians "’, a verdict that posterity has not endorsed. To Harris’s Cabinet, a 
series of little books issued bv John Harris, successor to the famous Newbery 
firm in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Roscoe contributed The ButterfAy’s Ball and th 
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Grasshopper’s Feast (1807), a short narrative in verse which became a nursery 
] IC: 


And there came the Beetle, so blind and so black, 

Who carried the Emmet, his friend, on his Back. 

And there was the Guat and the Dragon-fiv too, 

Woeth all thetr relations, Green, Orange, and Blue. 
And there came the Moth, with his Plumage of Down, 
Aid the Hornet in Jacket of Yellow and Brown; 

Who with him the Wasp, his Companion did bring, 
But thev promis d, that Lvening, to lav by their Sting. 
And the sly little Dormouse crept out of his Hole, 
And brought to the Feast his blind Brother, the Mole. 

Samuel Rogers (1703-1855), “ the banker poet’, wanted to become a 
presbyterian minister, but had banking thrust upon him by his father, who 
pulled him into the firm of Welch, Rogers, and Company, 8o Cornhill. Rogers’ 
long life spanned crucial phases in the development of english poetry, embraced 
a Wide circle of famous acquaintances, and banking afforded him the means 
Wherewith to indulge his tastes as an art connoisseur, patron (notably of 
Turner), and collector. The Pleasures of Memory (1792), a poem in the tradition 
of Gray’s finely wrought diction, is the last major essay in the school that 
preceded Lyrical Ballads and the birth of romanticism. Rogers is now chiefly 
remembered for his short poem, .1 JVis/, beginning: | 


Mine be a cot beside the full; 

A bee-hive's hum shall soothe WMV ear, 
When Wordsworth died in 1850 Rogers declined the offer of the Laureatship, 
which was consequently bestowed on Tennyson. Combining malevolent utter- 
ances with benevolent actions, Rogers had, according to Fanny Kemble, “ the 
kindest heart and unkindest tongue of anyone I ever knew ©. 

The most eminent historiographer among bankers was George Grote (1794- 
tS71). He also had banking prematurely thrust upon him by a father who 
vould not allow him to follow up at Oxford or Cambridge his schoolboy 
brilhance at Charterhouse. The firm of Grote, Prescott, and Company, in 
Threadneedle Street, had been founded by the historian’s grandfather, and 
(;corge Grote himself joined it in r810. He became prominent as a philosophical 
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radical and an associate of J. 5. Mill, and took a leading part in the establish- 
ment of London University. In 1820 he married the brilliant and unconven- 
tional Harriet Lewin, a friend of Mendelssohn and Jenny Lind. After his 
father’s death in 1830 Grote became manager of the bank, but in 1842 he 
retired to devote himself wholly to those pursuits beyond Threadneedle Street 
that were ultimately honoured by a tomb in Westminster Abbey. His literary 
monument is the History of Greece in twelve volumes, published during 1846-56. 

It would be superfluous to expatiate here on the versatile brilliance of 
Walter Bagehot (1826-77), a graduate of the new university that Grote had 
helped to create. In the City Bagehot managed the London agency of Stuckey’s, 
a west country bank in which his father was a partner. Iamous editor of the 
Economist and author of Lombard Street, The English Constitution, and Physics 
and Politics, the financier, too, who inspired the British Government to exploit 
its credit in the City and to borrow from it by means of Treasury Bills, Bagehot 
achieved eminence in yet another field. He was the economist as artist, another 
Keynes : but whereas Keynes became a devotee of modern painting and the 
ballet, Bagehot achieved fame as a literary critic. His essays on “* Shakespeare, 
the Man’, on Gibbon, Scott, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning were 
penetrating studies by a man of affairs, the width and depth of whose reading 
had only enhanced his bent for interpreting letters in terms of life. 

Kenneth Grahame (1859-1932), Secretary of the Bank of England from 
1898 until 1908, followed William Roscoe's precedent and became the author 
of a children’s classic, Zhe Wind in the Willows. Less known but equally 
enchanting are Grahame's sketches of childhood, which were collected in 7 he 
Golden Age and Dream Days. Writing of Grahame’s early days as Secretary of 
the Bank, Doctor Kingdon, the Bank's medical officer, remarked: “ Kenneth’s 
a dear boy, a very dear boy, but he doesn’t think halt enough of his position 
in the Bank and in the City. They tell me that he writes tales. So did Charles 
Lamb—but what of that ? Maybe Charles Lamb didn’t think much of his 
position at Ikast India House, but what after all was his position in the City 
to Kenneth’s. Kenneth should think /ess of books and more of being what he 
has come to be in the City ©. 

It is evident from Patrick Chalmers’ biography that Grahame appreciated 
“the stable foundation ” of the Bank, although there was an occasion when 
he must have had cause to question the physical security afforded by its 
service. On November 4, 1903, a Mr. G. I. Robinson, an outwardly respectable 
visitor, called at the Bank and asked to see the Governor, Sir Augustus Prevost. 
In the absence of the Governor, Mr. Robinson was received by Grahame, to 
whom he presented a roll of manuscript. Invited by Grahame to indicate the 
document’s substance, the visitor whipped out a heavy service revolver and 
proceeded to fire it. Grahame, fortunately, escaped from the room unhurt. 
Mr. Robinson, subsequently discomtited and disarmed with the aid of the 
Bank Fire Brigade’s hose, was apprehended, tried at the Old Bailey, and duly 
committed to Broadmoor. ‘ Mr. Kenneth Grahame,” commented Pyzc/i, 
“Is wondering what is the meaning of the expression ‘As safe as the Bank of 
England ’”’, 

Many thousands of miles separated the safe practices of the Bank of 
England, with Grahame on the road to its secretaryship, from the slackly 
managed First National Bank of Austin, Texas, where William Sydney Porter 
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(1862-1910), destined to become famous under the pseudonym of O. Henry, 
acted as Teller during 1891-94. Porter was later put on trial for misappro- 
priating $1,153.08 of the bank’s money and was sentenced to a term in the 
— prison at Columbus, Ohio, lasting from April, 1898, until June, roor, 

Henry began his career as a writer of short stories in New York in 1903, but 
wes from an inevitable distaste for ordinary social contacts. The justice 
of O. Henry’s sentence has been much debated. Colonel House, a prominent 
American politician of President Wilson's day, believed him innocent. 

OQ. Henry's erstwhile compatriot, Mr. T. 5. Ehot, who adopted British 
nationality, worked for a time in the City on the staff of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of Lloyds Bank. Echoes from this phase of Mr. Eliot’s career are to be 
found in his poetry. In his autobiographical Mélange Adultére de Tout, the 
Foreign Department's illustrious servant appropriately employed a_ foreign 
tongue: 
En Yorkshire, conférencier ; 

A Londres, un peu banqutier, 
while a passage in The Waste Land (IIL. The Fire Sermon) is redolent of Lloyds: 
Under the brown fog of a winter noon 
Mr. Eugenides, the Smyrna merchant, 
Unshaven, with a pocket full of currants 
C.1.f. London : documents at sight, 
Asked me in demotic French 
To luncheon at the Cannon Street Hotel 
Followed by a weekend at the Metropole. 
Mr. Clive Beil’s sprightly contribution to A Symposium, published 1n 1948, 
the year in which Mr. Eliot was awarded the O.M. and the Nobel Prize, to 
celebrate the poet’s sixtieth birthday, comprised this early portrait: “At 
Sunday evening performances, especially those given by the Phoenix Society, 
| used to admire Mr. Eliot’s faultless dress, white waistcoat and all: whether 
at an evening party, or in the country (you will remember the four-piece suit) 
or in the city, always the poet made himself inconspicuous by the appropriate- 
ness of his costume. 
lowed up the Inll and iow nw King William Street, 
To where Saint Mary Woolnoth hep the hours 
With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine. 
There I saw one I knew, and stopped 
him, crying : ‘ Stetson !’* 
[ might have cried ‘Tom: cry you mercy, | book you for a banker’. Anda 
banker he was in these early days; at least he worked in a bank. How 
characteristic! And how wise! Instead of doing as most young poets of promise 
do, eking out a living with journalism, which slacks the sacred strings, thus 
too often be lying the promise, Eliot stuck to his desk—in King William Street 
or thereabouts, and found time of an evening to say all that he deemed worth 
saying....- 

This Symposium included a sonnet ‘* To I. S. Eliot ” by Mr. Vernon Watkins, 
a poet happy in the service of one of the “ Big Five Charles Lamb would 
have nodded his  approws al. 


* The Waste pe [. The Buria! of the Dead). 
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Trends and Gaps in Economic Literature 


HE foremost financial and economic expert in Siam,” reports Dr. J. W. 

Beyen in his delightful reminiscences, Money in a Maelstrom, “‘ is called 

Prince Dam Rong. I try never to forget it.” It would be unfair to say 
that the current output of economic literature is heavily weighted with out- 
pourings by this Siamese gentleman's less aptly named colleagues, but it is 
fair to argue that that output is now so voluminous that it is inevitably to 
some extent misdirected. The object of this article is to examine how far the 
economic literature published last year seems to have left unfilled vital gaps 
in existing knowledge and in students’ requirements—and how far it has been 
influenced by what the writers have wanted to write rather than by what 
readers should be wanting to read. 

Since the war, there have been four main factors—apart from market 
requirements—influencing the sort of books that economists have wanted to 
write. First, there has been an urge, at what may be called the ivory tower 
level, to round oft—-and in places to rectify—the once tidy-looking theoretical 
systems of * trade cycle economics © and “ welfare economics ” left behind by 
Maynard Keynes and the pre-war work of Professor Pigou. Secondly, there 
has been a rush to sect down in print the practical lessons that leading economists 
learned when they were transferred from the universities to Government service 
during the war. Thirdly, there has been a welcome—though still inadequate 
attempt to use the mass of new post-war statistics as a torch with which to 
ilumine dark corners of the British economy. Finally, the economic upheavals 
of the past decade have inevitably made many established textbooks grossly 
out of date, and there have been some rather unco-ordinated efforts to rectify 
this and to meet the needs of the swollen population of examinees. 

At the somewhat rarefied level of pure theory the two books by British 
economists that have attracted widest attention in the last two years 
have been Professor J. Rk. Hicks’s Contribution to the Theory of the Trade Cycle 
and Mr. I. M. D. Little's Critique of Welfare Economics, both published in 1950. 
Professor Hicks’s book, like Mr. R. If. Harrod’s Towards a Dynamic Economics 
before it, was devoted to an examination of the causes of cyclical recessions in 
an advancing economy; the main practical benefit of such studies is that they 
may provide hints about how to prevent recessions, where Keynesian economics 
provided hints about how to cure them. Professor Hickssucceeded in translating 
his examination of the ‘ acceleration principle’ (that is, the effect on invest- 
ment of changes in the level of real income or output) from the mysterious 
symbols of differential calculus into reasonably plain English—but since the 
accelerator itself can still be assessed only on the basis of a series of 
rather unlikely simplifying assumptions, his book does not yet seem to provide 
an effective tool for planning or practical analysis. Mr. Little’s book was even 
more frankly a philosophical rather than a practical one; his main object was 
to show that economic welfare was not only incapable of ordinal measurement 
but actually a meaningless term unless related to social patterns of income. 
this attempt to “ smell ethical and emotive brimstone ”’ in all economic judg- 
ents applied to society as a whole was criticized by Professor Dennis Robertson 
ina brilliant and witty article in the issue of the Manchester School for May, 
1951; Professor Robertson’s analysis raises the awful suspicion that this very 
ably written thesis of Mr. Little’s—which derives partly from previous path- 
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breaking analyses by Pareto, Hicks and the American Professor Samuelson 
may eventually be classed as a ‘* semantic snarl that will perhaps be resolved 
by a semantic dodge 

These two books have deserved special attention because they seem to have 
attracted almost as much discussion in leading academic circles—-and in some 
leading economic reviews—last year as Keynes's General Theory did in the 
1930s. To say that they have done so 1s not to infer that academic economists 
have spent the last two years chasing abstract hares round their ivory towers 
while the fires of dollar crisis and worldwide inflation burned unheeded below 
them. But it is rather surprising that the events of the post-war period have 
not served as a forcing house for more relevant 1f less philosophical thought. 
One is tempted to believe that if there had been a Keynes at the height of his 
furious creative energy in the past few years, leading economists would now 
have been wrangling fiercely over some more controversial account of the full 
employment economy in action than has yet appeared; another book that the 
Keynes of the 1920s and 1930s would surely have itched to write would have 
been a theoretical reassessment of the effectiveness of monetary policy—in the 
light of recent experience in Britain, the United States, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland and elsewhere. One reason for the lack of such works may be 
that those leading economists that have maintained close touch with the 
current scene have been under the temptation—-and under pressure from 
editors of periodicals—to cast their nets so very widely; Professor Sir Douglas 
Copland’s-penetrating but not very specific collection of essays on the Australian 
economy, Juflation and Expansion, is a case in point. Another reason is that 
academic economists have been busy with their instructional duties in this age 
of inflated student populations; it may be that such recent books as Professor 
James Meade’s painstakingly complete The Balance of Payments and Professor 
Charles Kindleberger’s The Dollar Shortage lose something from having left one 
foot in the field of the textbook while the other dangled forward temptingly 
towards the field of original thought. <A third reason, however, is that academic 
economists seem to have drifted into a much closer relationship with phuilo- 
sophers, mathematicians and physicists than with anthropologists, sociologists 


and others engaged in the mounting study of social patterns and incentives to 
work; it is controversial to say that this is a matter for regret, but the result 
has certainly been to lift economic works above the heads of the ordinary— 
and even sometimes of the extraordinary—-reader. 

There is, however, one source from which a refreshing and practical wind 
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has recently blown through the upper stories of British academic thought. 
That source, one not usually noted as a fountain of fresh breezes, is Whitehall. 
In the last fifteen years an increasing number of economists have gravitated, 
at any rate temporarily, into the service of Governments, central banks and 
international organizations; there has not unfortunately been the same influx 
into business. On British economists the main effect of Government service 
seems to have been to cause a reaction against facile assumptions about the 
efficacy of physical planning—a reaction of which some economists were badly 
inneed. Professor E. G. Devons’ Planning in Practice provided an excellent 
account of the way in which planning decisions were in fact taken in the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production in the war—at first over the protest, but then, 
one suspects, with the connivance of economists in the Ministry. The sympo- 
sium on Lessons of the British War Economy (reviewed in THE BANKER last 
November) and the various war histories (including Professor W. H. B. Court’s 
recent Coal) carry the same moral; and so, in a different sphere, does the 
unusually frank history of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 7he Growth 
of a Central Bank by the late Professor L. F. Giblin. 

Another consequence of the greater contact between economists and 
Governments has been the growing number of down-to-earth surveys of differing 
economies and practical problems, many of them emanating from official and 
quasi-official bodies. It is, perhaps, the Australian economist, Mr. Colin Clark, 
who should be regarded as the main pioneer of the ultra-bold ‘‘ economic 
survey ' approach. The largely re-written second edition of his Conditions of 
Economic Progress, published last year, was quite as brilliant—although unfor- 
tunately also quite as untidily presented—as his path-breaking first edition 
in 1940. The regional and country surveys made by the various economic 
agencies of the United Nations carry with them clear indications of the Colin 
Clark approach; courage 1s certainly not lacking in official surveys that can 
extend as far as an analysis of the national income of Surinam. Surveys by 
experts of the International Monetary Fund and International Bank also 
provide a useful mass of annual material—though the I.M.F. surveys sometimes 
suffer from ponderousness and the Bank hides too many of its reports under 
the bushel of private and limited circulation. Very useful commentaries on 
the problem of collecting and collating national income statistics have been 
provided by the United States National Bureau of Economic Research (Volume 
13 of whose Studies in Income and Wealth appeared recently) and by the 
Cambridge publication Income and Wealth (the first series of which includes a 
proposal by Mr. Richard Stone for a new approach to national income accoun- 
ting); a revised edition of Professor Wassily Leontief’s much-discussed Structure 
of the American Economy also appeared last year. From the United States, too, 
the late Wesley Mitchell’s What Happens during Business Cycles (Volume 5), 
Mr. Moses Abramovitz’s Inventories and Business Cycles and the Yale University 
study on State Insolvency and Foreign Bondholders all provide statistics that 
may be of topical interest soon; and from India Mr. C. N. Vakil’s Economic 
Consequences of a Divided India is the work of an economist of wise and moderate 
approach and a stimulating knowledge of statistics. In this country Mr. 
Ronald Henderson’s recently published New Isswe Market should be the fore- 
tuner of many more—and much-needed—statistical treatments of the 
problem of the British capital market. Since Keynes’s death far too few econo- 
mists have come down to Throgmorton Street. 
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There remains the wide field of textbooks and reference books, pure. 
complex and simple. These can be dealt with here in summary only. Among 
them Professor Samuelson’s Economics clearly holds pride of place; it is now 
almost as widely accepted as the standard primer for students of economics 
as Marshall’s Principles was two generations ago—and receipts from its sale 
must have been greater than from any other economics textbook ever written. 
A rival to it in this country may be Professor Alex Cairncross’s recently revised 
Introduction to Economics. Students of banking trends are now better Served 
than at any time in the recent past, thanks to the full revision last year of 
Professor Richard Sayers’ Modern Banking (now in its third edition) and the 
appearance of Mr. W. Manning Dacey’s new and penetrating British Banking 
Mechanism: both of these have been reviewed in past issues of THE BANKER. 
Another recent book providing descriptive material in a field where previous 
published sources are badly out of date is Dr. Paul Einzig’s Inflation. In this 
book, Dr. Einzig adopts a peculiar terminology (making an increase in price 
an integral part of the definition of inflation instead of merely one of the 
possible always the most important—consequences of it); if one 
accepts the fact that Dr. Einzig—like Humpty Dumpty—has a right to make 
words mean what he wants them to mean, however, his meticulous application 
must arouse admiration. 

The output of hardy annuals (or nearly annuals) has continued apace in the 
past year; among old and valued familiars Thomson's revised Dictionary of 
Banking and Skinner's Property Share Annual deserve special mention. The 
lawyers have continued to enjoy a field year, with expositions of the legal 
complexities of exchange control and capital provision under present systems 
of legislation, order and counter-order; it is unfortunate that few writers in 
this field yet seem to have emerged who can match their erudition with a style 
that avoids being repellent. The output of books on practical banking problems 
has lagged sadly—and will suffer a grievous blow through the recent death of 
Mr. R. W. Jones. Some recommende 1 books in these fields are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

It is impossible to close a survey of recent economic literature otherwise than 
on a note of some disappointment. It is doubtful if any academic work pub- 
lished last year will still hold a place of prime importance twenty years hence. 
The studies of the practical lessons of wartime mobilization and of evolving 
national statistical techniques seem to be early milestones along a promising 
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7“ new road; far too many of last year’s other publications, however, look much 
wai more like faded milestones towards the end of old and sterile wrangles. The 
es main explanation of the lack of stimulating new works, despite the plethora of 
nics economic talent now available, seems to lie in the hard facts of the economics 
sale of publishing in an age of inflation; with student populations so swollen, with 
fen economic vistas changing overnight and with dates between conception and 
sed publication so wide, authors and instructors are having to run at full gallop 
ved to keep the service of up-to-date material standing still. 
r of . ’ beet ene 
the The following major publications have been received during the period 
ang under review in this article: 
te 
CER, Leading Academic Works 
ious Contribution to the Theory of the Trade Cycle. By J. R. Hicks. (Oxford University Press, price 

4 10S.) 
this Critique of Welfave Economics. By I. M. D. Little. (Oxford University Press, price 18s.) 
rice Towards a Dynamic Economics. By R. F. Harrod. (Macmillan, price 7s. 6d.) 
the Balance of Payments. By J. E. Meade. (Oxford University Press, price 30s.) 

' The Dollay Shortage. By Charles P. Kindleberger. (Chapman & Hall, price 32s.) 
one Inflation and Expansion. By D. B. Copland. (Angus & Robertson Ltd., price 14s. 6d. 

; I 5 I 4 

lake Practical and Statistical Studies of Current Problems 
tion The Structure of the American Economy, 1919-1939 (Second Edition). By Wassily W. Leontief. 


(Oxford University Press, price 35s.) 
What Happens during Business Cycles. By Wesley C. Mitchell. (National Bureau of Economic 
the Research, New York, price $5.) 


y of Conditions of Economic Progress (Second Edition). By Colin Clark. (Macmillans, price 50s.) 
7 Cyclical Movements in the Balance of Payments. By Tse Chun Chang. (Cambridge University 
The ' Press, price 18s.) 

legal Income and Wealth, Series I. (Bowes and Bowes, price 30s.) 


Studies tn Income and Wealth, Volume 13. (National Bureau of Economic Research, New 


tied 
Ems York, price $6.) 
‘Ss i Statistical Digest of the War. Edited by W. kK. Hancock. (H.M. Stationery Office, price 32s. 6d.) 
stvle Lessons of the British War Economy. Edited by D. N. Chester. (National Institute of Economic 
lems and Social Research, price 22s. 6d.) _ ' — | 
“ Forms of Public Control and Ownership. By Edward Goodman. (Christophers, price 8s. 6d.) 

h ot New Issue Market and the Finance of Industry. By R. F. Henderson. (Bowes and Bowes, 
the price 25s.) 

State Insolvency and Foreign Bondholders. Vol. | by Edwin Borchard. Vol. Il by William H. 

Wynne. (Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), price, two volumes, $25.) 

han United States Administration of its International Economic Affairs. By Wallace Judson Parks. 
pub- (John Hopkins University Press (London: Geoftrey Cumberlege), price $5.) 

Planning in Practice. By Ely Devons. (Cambridge University Press, price 15s.) 
oNCce. Economic Consequences of a Divided India. By C. N. Vakil. (Vora & Co., Publishers, Bombay, 
ving price Rs. 21.) 
Whe Survey of United States luternational Finance, 1949. By Gardner Patterson. (Princeton 
SIM University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), price 11s. 6d.) 
ain Shaves of Upper Income Groups in Income and Savings. By Simon Kuznets. (National Bureau 
_— of Economic Research, New York, price $1.) 


Taxes and Economic Incentives. By Lewis H. Kimmel. (Brookings Institution, Washington, 
price $2.50.) 

Urban Mortgage Lending by Life Insurance Companies. By R. J. Saulnier. (National Bureau 
of Economic Research, New York, price $2.50.) 

Money in a Maelstrom. By J. W. Beyen. (Macmillans, price 15s.) 

Coal. (History of the Second World War series.) By W. H. B. Court. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 21S.) 

Inventories and Business Cycles. By Moses Abramovitz. (National Bureau of Economic 

Research, New York, price $6.) 


United Nations Publications. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
Domestic Financing of Economic Development Price Tis. 
International Tax Agreements, Vol. Il. Price 17s. 6d. 
Public Finance Surveys: Colombia, Egypt, Iran, Irak, Italy and Venezuela 
World Economic Report, 1949-50. Price 17s. 6d. 
Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East. Price 7s. 6d. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 3, No. 1. Price 3s. od. 
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Yearbook of International Trade Statistics. Price 12s. 6d. 
National Income Statistics of Various Countries, 1938-48. Price 25s. or paperbound 17s. 6d. 
Statistical Yearbook, 1949-50 (Second issue). Price 4os. 
Investments in Overseas Territories in Africa, South of the Sahara. (O.E.E.C., Parts.) 


Historical 
Pioneers of British Life Assurance. By Hartley Withers. (Staples Press, price 6s.) 
British Trade and The Opening of China, 1800-42. By Michael Greenberg. (Cambridge 


University Press, price 21s.) 

The Growth of a Central Bank. The development of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
1924-45. By L. F. Giblin. (Melbourne University Press, price 30s.) 

Lettevs of a West African Trader, Edward Grace, 1767-70. (Council tor the Preservation of 
Business Archives, price 8s. 6d.) 

La Banque Nationale de Belgique, 1900-18. By P. Kauch. (Société Belge d’ Imprimerie, 
Bruxelles.) 


Economic and Financial Textbooks 

Economics. By Professor Samuelson. (McGraw Hill, price 36s.) 

Introduction to Economics. By Alex Cairncross. (Butterworth, price 138s. 6d.) 

Modern Banking. By R.S. Sayers. Third Edition. (Oxford University Press, price 17s. 6d.) 

The British Banking Mechanism. By W. Manning Dacey. (Hutchinson’s University Library, 
price 8s. 6d.) 

Inflation. By Paul Einzig. (Chatto and Windus, price 12s. 6d.) 

The A.B.C. of Foreign Exchanges (Eleventh Edition). By Norman Crump. (Macmillans, 
price 12s. 6d.) 

National Income Behaviour. An introduction to Algebraic Analysis. By Thomas C. Schelling. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, price $3.) 

Studies in Practical Banking. Gilbart lectures for 1032-35. By R. W. Jones. (Pitmans, 
price 15s.) 

A Reconstruction of Economics. By Kenneth E. Boulding. (Chapman & Hall, price 36s.) 

A Discussion of Money. By W. A. L. Coulborn. (Longmans, Green, price 18s.) 


Law and Practice 
Agricultural Death Duties. By W. Walker Watson. (The Country Gentlemen's Association, 
price 10s. 6d.) 
Converting a Business into a Private Company (Fourteenth Edition). By Stanley Borrie. 
(Jordan & Sons, price 3s. 6d.) 
Legal Aspects of Business (Second Edition). By H. R. Light. (Pitmans, price 6s.) 
Life Insurance Mathematics. By Robert E. Larson and Erwin A. Gaumnitz. (Chapman and 
Hall, price 30s.) 
Secretavial Practice (Sixth Edition). The manual of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
(Heffer & Sons, price, cloth 21s.) 
The Companies Act, 1948 (Second Edition). By S. W. Magnus and Maurice Estrin. (Butter- 
worth & Co., price 50s.) ; 
Accountancy Questions and Ney (Second Edition). By William Pickles and G. W. Dunkerley. 
(Pitmans, price 35s.) 
Business Accounts (Third Edition). By L. A. Terry and W. T. Smith. (Pitmans, price 12s. 6d.) 
he Sale of Goods. By Clive M. Schmitthof. (Stevens & Sons, price 35s.) 
Share Transfer and Registration in Company Law and Practice. By A. 1K. Martin. (Stevens & 
Sons, price 20S.) 
Skinner's Property Shave Annual, 1951. (Thos. Skinner & Co., price 30s.) 
Thomson's Dictionary of Banking (Tenth Edition). By R. W. Jones. (Pitmans, price 63s.) 
Guide to Company Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts (Fourth (revised and enlarged) 
Edition). By Frank H. Jones. (Heffer & Sons, price 25s.) 
The Finance Act, 1951. (Butterworth & Co., price 12s. 6d.) 
Issue, Control and Regulation of Capital. By F. P. Randall. (Hetfer & Sons, price 12s. 6d.) 
Ranking, Spicer and Pegler’s Executorship Law and Accounts (Eighteenth Edition). By H. A. R. J. 
Wilson. (Pitmans, price 30s.) 
Insurance Brokerage and Agency. By Victor Dover. (Stone & Cox, price 12s. 6d.) 
Spicer and Pegler’s Income Tax (Nineteenth Edition). By H. A. R. J. Wilson. — (Pitmans, 
price 27s. 6d.) 
Formation and Management of a Private Company (Fourth Edition). By F. D. Head. (Pitmans, 
price 12s. 6d.) 
Share-Transfer Office Procedure. By M. F. Marshall Parkes and G. Brian Parker. (Jordan & 
Sons, price 15s.) 
Investment Arithmetic. By M.S. Rix. (Pitmans, price 15s.) 
Elements and Practice of Marine Insurance. By Victor Dover. (H. F. & G. Witherby, price 
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International Banking Review* 


Argentina 


HE Secretary of the Treasury has announced that the Government is over- 

hauling its taxation system with the object of giving greater encouragement 

to agriculture and mineral production. It does not intend, however, to 
introduce any new taxes or to increase those at present in operation. Other ques- 
tions stated to be under consideration are that of granting an amnesty in respect 
of foreign capital that had entered the country without official sanction and the 
sranting of extra-ordinary provisions for replacement in establishing the liability 
to income tax of business concerns. 

The 1951 Protocol to the 1949 Anglo-Argentine Trade and Financial Agreement 
expired in May and there have been preliminary discussions between the two 
countries about future arrangements. In the meantime Argentina has indicated 
that meat shipments to Britain will continue until the deliveries provided for by 
the 1951 Protocol have been completed. 

The Banco de la Nacion Argentina has been entrusted with the task of ensuring 
that the Government's “ Planned Agrarian Credit "’ policy is carried out by the 
other banks. At first the plan is to be applied only in the region of the Parana 
River by the Banco de la Nacion, but it will later be extended to other zones. 


Australia 

The Australian Loan Council has authorised a borrowing programme of {A 247} 
millions for State works projects in the fiscal year 1952-53. Of this sum {A Io 
millions is to be covered from unspent balances, and {A 125 millions from sums 
provided by the Commonwealth Government from revenue. This leaves about 
{A 112 millions to be obtained by public loan issues, or about twice the amount 
raised through such operations during the year 1951-52. The Loan Council, which 
is dominated by the States Governments, approved the programme against the 
wishes of the central government, which had asked for the spending total to be 
limited to A Igo millions in the interests of the disinflation programme. The 
Loan Council’s decision has been criticized by the Federal Premier, Mr. Menzies. 
He said that the objective it had set would have to be achieved, but hinted that 
if the additional money needed could not be secured by tapping savings the 
Government would fill the gap by higher taxation. 

The inter-departmental committee set up by the Government to prune dollar 
purchases has recommended an overall cut of 20 per cent. The committee prepared 
hgures showing that unless there were economies Australia would incur a dollar 
deficit of £A 80 millions during 1952. 

In a statement on financial policy, the Federal Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, 
forecast that imports and exports would be in balance by the last month of 1952. 
He said that it was the Government’s intention that the import restrictions recently 
imposed should be temporary. There were encouraging signs that inflationary 
pressures were subsiding, but the problem was still formidable. There appeared to 
be virtually no prospect of borrowing overseas on a worth-while scale. 

Arrangements have been made for Australia to borrow $30 millions in U.S. 
currency from the International Monetary Fund. It has been stated that a condi- 
tion of the transaction was an undertaking by Australia to re-purchase later the 
Australian pounds transferred to the Fund in this transaction and in respect of 
the $20 million purchase of U.S. currency in 1940. 











‘ ° ° . e . . ec ’ ~* ”? , 
Other current international banking news is discussed in “A Banker’s Diary ”’, on pages 297-302. 
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Brazil 

Brazihan-owned banks have worked out a new credit policy. This is in response 
to the appeal from the Finance Minister, Senor Lafer, for measures to check the 
inflationary trend and end the wages-prices spiral. In general, advances will be 
eranted only for essential uses on the basis of a system of priorities. The order of 
priorities is: production of foodstuffs, other essential goods, export products and 
development of raw material supplies. Credit will not in future be granted for 
speculative or investment purposes. 

Legislation has been introduced altering the regulations governing the re- 
discount activities of the Bank of Brazil to permit wider re-discount facilities where 
these would assist the financing of agricultural production. 

The agreement with the United Kingdom covering the use of blocked sterling 
balances has been extended for another year, until March 31, 1953. This means 
that during this period Brazil may use the blocked balances only for the repatriation 
of Brazilian bonds and for the purchase of British-owned utility undertakings in 
Brazil. 

In his annual message to Congress, President Vargas stressed the success that 
had attended the Government’s efforts to eliminate Budget deficits, which he held 
to have been the principal cause of the persistent inflation in Brazil. He declared 
that note issues had been limited strictly to those necessary for commercial re- 
discount operations and that about a third of the currency issued by the present 
Government had already been withdrawn from circulation. The National Treasury 
now had no need to issue notes for its own purposes as it had a substantial credit 
balance at the Bank of Brazil compared with a debit balance a year before. 





Canada 


The Finance Minister, Mr. Abbott, has announced. that all credit restrictions 
affecting consumer goods are being suspended. The Minister attributed the decision 
to the abatement of inflationary pressures but warned that, if conditions necessi- 
tated controls, he would not hesitate to recommend their re-introduction. In 
view of the uncertainty, the Government was asking Parliament to extend the 
Consumer Credit Act indefinitely beyond its previous expiry date of July 31, 1952. 

Figures prepared by the Bureau of Statistics show that the Dominion’s gross 
national product in 1951 amounted to $21,241 millions, an increase of 17 per cent. 
on the 1950 total. It is estimated that, after allowing for changes in the price level, 
there was an increase of rather more than 5 per cent. in real output during the year. 

Canada had a balance of payments deficit on current account of $524 millions 
In 1951, an increase of $195 millions on the 1950 figure. This is without taking 
account of goods and services provided under Mutual Aid schemes; these amounted 
to $165 millions in 1951, compared with $57 millions in the previous year. On 
capital account there was a net inflow of $563 millions in 1951 so that there was 
anet addition to reserves of $39 millions. In the previous year, when the capital 
inflow amounted to $1,023 millions, the addition to reserves was $694 millions. 

Foreign capital invested in Canada amounted to $9,424 millions at the end of 
1951, compared with $7,092 millions immediately after the end of the war. Over 
the six-year period, American investments went up by $2,245 millions to $7,235 
millions. 


Chile 
The deterioration in the payments situation has resulted in the suspension of 
allimports that involve payment in free exchange. The crisis is officially attributed 
to the decline in exports of copper and to the temporary interruption of nitrate 
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exports. In both the copper and nitrate industries production has been affected 
by labour troubles. The stimulating effect of inflationary pressures on import 
expenditures is also believed to have played a big part in the emergence of a 
serious payments gap. 

The agreement concluded between the Government and the American copper- 
producing companies in 1951 has been abrogated. A statement issued by President 
Gonzales explained that the Government had decided to control all exports of 
copper so that it would be able to fix prices at a level that would permit the raising 
of mine-workers’ wages, recently the cause of labour unrest. Under the 1951 
agreement Chile retained only 20 per cent. of the copper output for sale on world 
markets, the remainder being sold under contract to the United States at 274 USS. 
cents per pound. 


Egypt 


Pointing out that Egypt had a deficit on trade account in 1951 of £E 7g millions, 
the Finance Minister, Zaky Abdul Mutaal Bey, has indicated that an even larger 
gap is in prospect during the current year. Owing to the fall in the price level, 
the yield from cotton exports might drop from £E 164 millions to £{E 109 millions 
even if the volume remained unchanged. More would have to be spent on wheat 
and sugar imports. The Minister hinted at the possibility of the restriction of 
luxury imports and the re-introduction of a system of import licensing through the 
establishment of quotas for importers. 

Despite the fact that all releases from the blocked sterling accounts scheduled 
for 1952 have now been made, the balances outstanding on Egypt’s No. 1 Accounts 
are stated to have dropped to less than £20 millions. With commitments in sterling 
standing at more than this figure, Egypt is reported to be seeking British assent 
to a special release from the blocked balances, pointing out that the alternative 
may be severe import restrictions on sterling products. 


Finland 


Finland has been granted a loan of $20 millions by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The money is to be used to buy equipment for 
the wood-pulp industry, for electric power development, land clearance and the 
building of forest roads. The loan is repayable within 18 vears, starting in 1955, 
and carries interest at 4? per cent. 


France 


The tax amnesty provisions included in the 1952 Finance Bill have been 
extended to cover currency offenders under certain conditions. Previously, cur- 
tency offenders who had failed to comply with official regulations regarding the 
disclosure and repatriation of assets held abroad had been able to legalize their 
position by paying a fine of 25 per cent. Under the amnesty no fine will be payable 
by currency offenders if they repatriate their assets. The amnesty also applies in 
some instances where the assets remain in the oftender’s possession but are placed 
under the control of French banks abroad. 

The French Government has issued a loan that is exempt ‘from all taxes and 
carries a gold clause for the capital though not for the interest. It is a 60-year 
bond, bearing interest at 34 per cent. Holders will be entitled to pay transfer and 
death duties with the bond, which will be accepted by the Treasury at par and 
above par for a proportionately higher sum if the price of the gold louis rises 
above its present level in the Paris free gold market. 
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Germany 

To stimulate exports to hard currency countries the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs has introduced a system of “‘ import claims ”’ under which exporters are 
credited with 4o per cent. of their gross export proceeds in freely convertible 
currencies in special D-mark accounts with foreign trade banks. For the purpose 
of the scheme only U.S. dollars and Swiss francs are at present to be regarded as 
freely convertible. Exporters may utilize the “import claims ” in payment for 
about 50 categories of raw materials and other essential goods originating in the 
dollar area. They may also transfer them to other importers for use within a 
period of three months. 

Whether used by the exporter in payment for imports or disposed of in the 
free market, the ‘“‘ import claim ”’ dollars have a value in excess of that for dollars 
converted at official rates. The scheme thus enables the German exporter to 
reduce his prices when competing in the convertible currency markets. 


Hong Kong 
The Government has suspended the issue of import licences for Japanese cotton 
textiles and cotton yarn. This followed earlier decisions to place the import and 
re-export of Japanese goods under licence and to ban the re-export of goods of 
Japanese origin to places within the sterling area. 
The restrictions have been imposed because Japan was allegedly using Hong 
Kong as a transhipment centre to dump cheap cotton textiles and other consumer 
goods on South East Asia markets to the detriment of local industries. 
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India 


Excluding the deficit in trade by land with Pakistan, India had a shortfall of 
exports against imports of £117 millions in the year to March 31, 1952. The 
possibility of cuts in imports to help close the gap has been under consideration. 

The Government has further reduced the export duties on jute goods and has 
stated that the remaining duties are intended to be simple revenue levies. This is 
taken to mean that no further reduction may be expected. 


Italy 

The Budget statement for the financial year 1952-53 provides for total expen- 
diture of 2,241,000 million lire and revenue of 1,744,000 million hire, leaving a 
deficit of 497,000 million lire. lor the purposes of the Budget it has been assumed 
that Italy will collect American aid to a total of 120,000 million lire. The cost of 
internal and international security is the biggest item of expenditure in the Budget, 
accounting for 610,000 million lire. 

Japan 

The Bank of Japan has announeed that foreign exchange reserves amounted 
to U.S. $1,056 millions at March 31, 1952, a jump of $567 millions when compared 
with a vear before. Dollar holdings accounted for $640 millions of the total, 
sterling balances for $279 millions and balances with open account countries for 
the remaining $137 millions. 

The Iinance Ministry has announced the Government's decision to apply for 
membership of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The Japanese quota, if the application for 
membership 1s granted, is expected to be $250 millions for both institutions. 

The Peace Treaty between Japan and the Allied Governments has become 
effective. It has been indicated that one result of this development will be an 
attempt to negotiate a new trade agreement with the United Kingdom and the 
inauguration of talks with other countries to settle the problem of Japan’s 


pre-war debts. 
Libya 

The issue of the new currency that 1s to replace the three currencies previously 
circulating in the country has begun. It 1s intended that the new currency shall 
have a 100 per cent. backing in foreign exchange. To assist Libya Britain, France 
and Italy have agreed to extend financial aid, which may be used for meeting Budget 
deficits, to finance a Development Corporation and to establish a Finance Cor- 
poration. The Development Corporation will provide funds for assisting public 
capital expenditure on water supply improvement, irrigation and new schools 
and for setting up a revolving fund in foreign exchange to pay part of the cost of 
importing food during years of drought. The task of the Finance Corporation will 
be to assist in capital development in the private sector of the economy. 


New Zealand 

The Premier, Mr. Sidney Holland, has explained that the Government was 
lorced to impose 1estrictions on impoits because some importers threatened to use 
up the country’s foreign exchange reserves by ‘‘ huge increases’’ in orders. He 
stated that at present New Zealand owned £80 millions of sterling. The best thing 
New Zealand could do was to conserve these funds to make it possible for the 
Dominion to live within its own income and help Britain to recover her solvency. 

Dollar earnings from wool sales during the 1951-52 season are estimated to 
have amounted to $24.6 millions. compared with $49.5 millions in the previous 
season. The contraction is attributed mainly to the decline in wool prices. 
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Pakistan 


Pakistan has been granted a loan of $27.2 millions by the International Bank 
tor Reconstruction and Development. The money, which will be mainly in the 
form of U.S. dollars and French francs, is to be used principally for the rehabilitation, 
improvement and modernization of the railways. The credit is repayable within 
15 years, amortization payments being due to begin in 1954. Interest is pavable 
at 42 per cent., including the Bank’s 1 per cent. commission charge. 


Peru 


Because of the increasing shortage of sterling, the Ministry of Finance has re. 
instated the “‘ 100 per cent. surrender ’’ requirement for exchange certificates fo 
exports to the sterling area. The requirement was lowered to 10 per cent. in the 
early months of 1951 when supplies of sterling were plentiful in Peru. 

New arrangements for the servicing of the country’s $64 millions of outstanding 
dollar bonds have been approved by the Government. Under the new settlement, 
which becomes operative at the beginning of 1953, bondholders will receive a 
current interest rate of 3 per cent. plus Io per cent. of the back interest that 
accumulated during the 16 years of default. Previous arrangements allowed a 
current interest rate of only 2 per cent. 

Parliamentary approval was recently obtained for a proposal to set up a bank 

foster the development of agriculture and stock-raising. The capital of the 
proposed new institution will be 400 million soles. It is intended to use it to 
encourage all aspects of agriculture and livestock production, the ultimate purpose 
being to reduce substantially Peru’s present foreign exchange expenditure on rice, 
wheat and meat supplies. 


United States 


The controls over hire purchase transactions that were imposed in 1950, when 
inflationary pressures were rising rapidly in the initial post-Korea period, have 
been suspended by the Federal Reserve Board. The Board decided that supplies 
of the goods affected by the restrictions had increased to the point where it was 
no longer necessary to restrain public demand by this means. 

The Federal Reserve Board has also suspended the arrangements made with 
the commercial banking system for “ voluntary ”’ credit restraint. 


Uruguay 


The Finance Minister, Dr. E. A. Alvarez, has pointed out that tn recent years 
it has been possible to cover large deficits on the Budget and on account of the 
nationalized undertakings only by using up sums due to State organizations 
and pensions funds, and moneys intended for financing public works, by exhausting 
the State’s credit with the central bank, and by issuing Treasury bills. This state 
of affairs would have to be remedied first by balancing the Budget and then by 
_ consolidating ’ ” all deficits up to December 31, 1951. The Minister declared 
that Uruguay’s international credit was good, but that to maintain it the country 
would have to follow a policy of moderation and restriction of public expenditure. 

The Bank of the Republic has suspended the sale of dollars in payment for 
imports, making all such imports subject to licence. This action has been officially 
attributed to a shortage of dollars caused by a fall in export earnings. 
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Appointments and Retirements 











Barclays Bank—Mr. Lyonel Peckover Burrill has been appointed a member of the Liverpool 
local board. Chariton: Mr. R. C. Mote, from Eltham, to be manager. Watford, The Parade: 
Mr. C. G. Layley, from Willesden Green, to be manager. Westminster Abbey House: Mr. A. N. 
Carruthers, from Watford, to be manager. Willesden Green: Mr. C.S.S. Rose, from Greenford, to 
be manager. Bristol, Corn St. and West St.: Mr. E. W. Smith, from Strangeway and High 
Broughton, Manchester, to be manager. Cardiff Docks: Mr. D. S. Lea to be manager. 
Ipswich, St. Helen's: Mr. A. H. Perry, from Felixstowe, to be manager. Liverpool, Foreign Branch: 
Mr. H. B. Jackson to be sub-manager. \/anchester—Cheetham Hill: Mr. R. F. Ballantyne, from 
Piccadilly, Manchester, to be manager; Strangewayvs and High Broughton: Mr. C. A. Payne, 
from Cheetham Hill, to be manager. .Widdlesbrough, Linthorpe Rd.: Mr. J. L. Hinchley, from 
Darlington, to be manager. Rotherham: Mr. |]. W. Wrather, from Sheffield, to be manager. 
Sheffield, Markets: Mr. G. Johnson, from Fitzalan Sq., Sheffield, to be manager. Skegness and 
Wainfleet: Mr. J. M. Hoare, from Peterborough, to be manager. West Hartlepool: Mr. J. A. 
Cooper, from Middlesbrough, to be manager. 

Clydesdale & North of Scotland Bank— bridge of Allan: Mr. W.S. McArthur, from Prestwick, 
to be manager. Overseas branch, 1 King St., Aberdeen: Mr. C. P. McDonald, from St. Vincent 
St. Foreign branch, Glasgow, to be manager. Chief Overseas branch, Buchanan St., Glasgow: 
The business carried on at the foreign branches at St. Vincent St. and 91 Buchanan St., Glasgow, 
has been merged under the managership of Mr. J. M. Osborne. 

Lloyds Bank—Mr. A. B. Waring has been elected to a seat on the board and has also joined the 
Birmingham Committee. Head Office—Advance Depft.: Mr. G. C. Gardner and Mr. H. T. Manville 
to be assistant chief controllers; Mr. D. E. Bedford, from Cambridge, and Mr. N. S. S. Huntly, 
from Overseas Dept., to be controllers; Chief Inspector's Dept.: Mr. W.S. Davies, from Newport, 
Mon., to be an inspector; Staff Dept.: Mr. B. A. Brooks to be a staff controller. South Wales, 
District Ofice: Mr. H. J. Packer, an assistant chief controller, to be district manager on retirement 
of Mr. H. G. Phillips. Liverpool: Mr. C. Price to be deputy manager. Sevenoaks: Mr. W. A. 
Bone, from Windsor, to be manager on retirement of Mr. A. E. Carter. 

Martins Bank—Broadheath: Mr. F. Henshall to be manager on retirement of Mr. S. Lambert. 
Chester-le-Street: Mr. T. S. Glendinning to be manager on retirement of Mr. S. Surtees. Llandudno: 
Mr. R. T. M. Williams to be manager on retirement of Mr. J. O. Hughes. West Cornfovth: Mr. 
D. Wallace to be manager. 

Midland Bank—Head Office: Mr. D. Carroll Jones, from Old Bond St., and Mr. W. R. Hearse, 
from North St., Brighton, to be superintendents of branches. London—City Rd.: Mr. F. L. 
Mills to be manager on retirement of Mr. F. Gifford; Commercial Rd.: Mr. H. G. Prescott, from 
Great West Rd., Hounslow, to be manager; Finsbury Pavement: Mr. A. W. Alston to be manager 
on retirement of Mr. L. Nex. Cardiff, Queen St.: Mr. F. Holden to be manager. Hounslow, 
Great West Rd.: Mr. H. T. O. Smith, from 122 Finchley Rd., to be manager. Novth Shields: 
Mr. J. G. Blades, from Grainger St., Newcastle upon Tyne, to be manager on retirement of Mr. 
J]. H. Ransom. 

National Bank of Australasia—Sir Leslie McConnan, who has been chief manager for the past 
seventeen years, is retiring on July 31 next. 

National Provincial Bank—Head Office, Advance Dept.: Mr. G. V. Jones to be a joint chief 
controller; Mr. G. F. Horton to be a controller. Derby: Mr. W. H. Imison, from Rushden, to 
be manager on retirement of Mr. A. Berry. Keighley: Mr. L. B. Scott, from Basford, to be 
manager on Mr. T. V. Hampton's retirement. Lianidloes: Mr. A. W. Lloyd to be manager. 
Long Sutton: Mr. C. W. Raybould to be manager. New Quay, Cards: Mr. W. M. Jones, from 
Aberayron, to be manager on Mr. T. L. Parry-Jones’s retirement. Selby: Mr. C. P. Girdlestone, 
irom Wem, to be manager. Teignmouth: Mr. W. J. Hopkins, from Bristol, to be manager on 
retirement of Mr. A. A. Keech. Warrington: Mr. W. Bb. Bradbeer, from Bournemouth, to be 
manager on Mr. S. C. Savill’s retirement. Wendover: Mr. J. B. Kilvington, from Tring, to be 
manager. Whitby: Mr. J. Hinchliffe, from Selby, to be manager on retirement of Mr. A. F. 
Watson. To be inspectors of Branches: Mr. ¥. W. Durham, from Halifax, and Mr. A. B. Errington, 
irom Wolverhampton. 

Royai Bank of Scotland—Head Office: Mr. Walter R. Ballantyne, B.L., from London (City) 
ofice, to be an additional assistant general manager. Port Glasgow: Mr. Robert H. McLauchlan, 
irom Milngavie, to be manager on retirement of Mr. W. G. Ford. 

Union Bank of Scotland—Larkhall: Mr. J. Coutts, from St. Margaret’s Hope, to be manager 
m succession to the late Mr. W. J. McKay. Orkney, St. Margaret’s Hope: Mr. N. Williamson, 
from Kirkwall, to be manager. 

Westminster Bank—Head Office (41 Lothbury): Mr. F. C. Triggs to be an assistant staff con- 
troller; Mr. A. W. G. Thurland to be a staff controller’s assistant. Blackpool and South Shore, 
Blackpool: Mr. R. W. Bell, from St. Annes-on-Sea, to be manager on retirement of Mr. V. F. 
Wade. Herne Hill: Mr. J. C. W. Brockes, from Stoke Newington, to be manager. Kensington : 
Mr. G, L. Flint to be manager on retirement of Mr. A. H. Beattie. Stoke Newington: Mr. C. A. 
Cole, from Stratford, to be manager. 
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Banking Statistics 





’ ¥ 6é ° - OP = 
Trend of *“‘ Risk ”’ Assets 
(fyures tn italics show percentages of gross deposits) 
Actual Change in: Advances pitts Investments 
(4mn.) (/mn.) Ratio 


Oct.., Nov., Dec.-Mar., April, Dect... Mar., April, 
) 





TO51 1Q51 1Q51-52 0 «1952 1Q51 1952 1952 
Barclays: 
Advances... - 305.5 371.0 2.9 — 2.6) 
. sig 20 ..2 29.3 | 
‘) « \ - I f = f fy r 
Investments. . % % 314.5 425.7 OG. 3 O.T f 4 ' f 
o 25> 4‘) >3.0 J 
Lloyds: 
Advances... = 345.2 351.1 2.7 - 4.4] 
Ye al jO..2 30.7 
a ) ) / L 54.0 ye ee. Hh? # 
Investments... i 279.0 75.2 3.2 o.8 f 
A 4.4 ce 5 J 
Midland: 
Advances... ae 393.3 397.1 i . S54 
" st us 7.0 0.7 | 
va ‘ os ’ > 5f.4 69.4 0+. 7 
Investments. . - 320.4 433.5 S25 « = 
% .. 24-9 p28 J 
National Provincial: 
Advances... = 290. 3 2908.4 Per e4 
oy ae aw > & es ae. 
Fre | nee is > 55-9 65 65.5 
Investments. . a 105.9 230.9 20.6 1.0 f 
of. 1)? 2s. \ J 
Westminster: 
Advances... - 245.6 249.5 it. 4.5) 
“/o i a [?.2 rT .O 
| ) J L 57.4 64) O4.7 
Investments. . - 200.4 263.6 22.2 ( 
wy 0 > 33 f 3 
District: 
Advances... 600.1 62.6 1.8 0.6) 
. = Se 25.6 26.6 
O . sO .1 Hs .4 66.4 
Investments. . cs 71.5 OL.0 5.4 « a4 | 
»* *- . * ZO.9 RO.G J 
Martins: 
Advances... - SG.0 Gi.4 a [.0 ) 
. 290.2 29.3 | , 
, _ / 4 = \ 51.6 rs fy ) 
Investments. ia 78.2 1O2.8 3.0 ( 
" - “2 25.5 33.0 J 
Eleven Clearing Banks : 
Advances... .s 367.0 1924.2 2051 > a 
o/ . 20.6 va | 
et +. oy, 0% { 
Investments. . « 2355.2 2ee2.? aso] ong ft re 
0/ Ic »> | 
oe j= F } 
’ . 7 - 
Trend of Bank Liquidity 
[9451 L952 
Oct. Noy. Dec. Jan. eb. March April 
() ‘) 7 a 2) Vv 
Liquid Assets* ‘ 
Barclays ka .s i 10.0 32,3 33.8 33.7 31.6 32.0 31.0 
Lloyds — ot me 10.0 32.8 32.8 34.4 31.5 1.3 313 
Midland - ea cs 40.2 32.8 34.1 32.9 31.1 31.1 32-2 
National Provincial > 39.4 30.0 a 34.1 32.8 33-4 31. 
Westminster — 30.7 30.4 30.5 3 69 35.2 30. 
District ett o* — 35.0 30.5 30.4 30.9 2) 2? 30.0 24-35 
Martins - ii sh 39.5 22.3 34-5 34.8 33.58 34 34-3 
Eleven Clearing Banks 39.0 32.0 33.2 33.8 31.9 31.8 31.6 


‘Cash, call money and bills. 
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[940 
Ij4l 
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1949 
1950 
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1051: 
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Nov. 
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1952: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 


*Ten clearing banks for 1921-35, 


BANKING STATISTICS 





Banking Trends over Thirty Years* 


Liquid Assets 


Net We 
Deposits Actual Ratio 
min. émn. ~ 
[,759 OS0O 3: 
L,7-7 6595 37 
[,O28 551 35 
r,Ord 545 33 
1,010 530 32 
[,O1l5 532 32 
1,001 553 32 
Pred 554 33 
6745 505 32 
L,75! 596 33 
1,715 500 32 
[,745 OL 34 
1,900 608 34 
1,534 570 31 
r,Q5t 623 31 
2,088 692 32 
2,100 713 32 
2,225 633 30 
2,240 672 30 
> 1d! 645 a0) 
2,419 735 31 
2,503 676 23 
3,150 7%2 22 
3.554 723 20 
4,022 7358 ae) 
4,55! SSO ae 
1,932 [,250 25 
5,493 [,046 29 
5,713 [,703 a6) 
$992 [,920 32 
5,511 2,345 39 
5,931 2,308 35 
5,001 423 30.1 
5,973 L,Qdi 32.0 
0,035 2,1TO0O 33-2 
5,959 2,092 33.9 
5,006 1,574 31.40 
5,085 [,572 31.8 
3,715 1,595 31.0 


Risk *’ Assets 
Invest- Combined 
T.D.R.s ments Advances Ratio 
émn. /mn. A 
_ 325 533 64 
301 750 O4 
350 70! O7 
341 Sos M4) 
250 S56 OY 
205 SO2 7O 
254 Q2s 6g 
254 Q4 OS 
257 QOl OY 
259 903 OS 
201 OL1gy (¢) 
345 S44 67 
537 759 bb 
560 753 70 
O15 7 61 ) OG 
OT4 S39 68 
043 S65 OS 
052 954 7O 
637 O70 rt 
OOS CL 71 
73 6060 955 O5 
495 SO4 S55 59 
642 [,069 797 57 
1,002 [,147 747 52 
1,337 L,165 750 40 
L,S0f [,156 76S 41 
[,492 1,345 SSds 44 
[,305 [,474 1,107 4° 
1,284 1,479 1,320 47 
Od 3 1,505 [,440 49 
430 1,505 [,6003 52 
247 [,624 1,622 56 
Lj / 1,555 [,OQ7 be ow | 
fos 2,033 1,925 64.0 
LO [,Q66 1,931 OL.5 
(> [,954 : OR & O2.3 
15 1,444 [,933 05.0 
[,935 [,Q46 600.0 
[,934 1,053 04.9 


thereatter eleven: 


the first, and italicized, line for 1936 


adjusts the official figures to exclude the District Bank, and thus helps to join the break in con- 
tinuity of the SPTIES. 


Ways and 


Bank of England 


Public Departments 
Treasury Bills: 

Tender 

Tap 


eans Advances: 


Treasury deposit receipts 


: Floating Debt 


May 109, 


[O51 
fm. 
130-4 
3230.0 
2035.1 
319.5 
0O2I.0 


April 2 


IQ52 
#171. 


3 ‘ 
, 


>, 


May 3, 
1952 
fm. 


May 10, 
1952 
fm. 

; O.4 
317.60 


May 17, 
1952 
fm. 
302.9) 


2050.0 
1499.4 
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National Savings 


(£ millions) 














Savings Savings a 
Certi- Defence Savings Certi- Defence Savings 
ficates Bonds Banks Total ficates Bonds Banks _ Tota) 
(net) (net) (net)* Small (met) (met) (net)* Smal) 
so47 Thi «+ 2.7 - 19.8 2.9 - 14.2 1050 April... - 2.5 - 3.2 8.7 3.0 
IV... 16.4 — 25.1 7.2 8.5 May -3.5- 3.4 0.4 - 6,8 
June. —- 4.6 - 3.0 -— 2.7 — 10.3 
_ S ts.% July -4.7 - 2.§ - 6.7 - 13.9 
1948 TC. oer vie sage te g Aug... — 4.1 - 2.3 - 0.8 - 7.2 
II - 2.3 -— 31.2 13.7 - 19.8 sug : +3 P 7 
III —- 4.5 — 20.3 6.4 - 18.4 — i) -. a+. . ‘ss , ny: 
“Tt oF we lie Nov... ~- 3.0 -— 2.7 3-7 - 2.0 
dec. —-—4.4- 2. —16.38 — 23. 
1949 I a Fee ps 58 oi 1951 i : a _ ha 15.0 mag 
II - o5e * Oe ; 6 . . "Feb. 19.3 2.53 - 5.9 15.5 
Ill -7.6- 4.8 - 2.7 - 15.1 te ee Se ) 
’ “ - « ~ £2 - 99-2 oe ** wey 3+ -" 7+) 
IN 8.9 ain - s April .. 77~ @&2 = te 6.1 
. May iit = -@1 14.7 - 12.1 
1950 I -5.5- 9.1 36.6 Se June _ 4.9 O,2 12.8 - 7.7 
- “ma 9:9 wy Sat July .. 1.2- 0.7 -16.8 — 16.3 
ITI -13.0- 7.5 - 2.4 - 23.5 Aug. .. 0.5 - §.1 —- 4.6 = 10,2 
lV - 8.6- 7.3- 4.3 - 20.2 Sept. .. O.3 - 4.5 9.9 5.7 
i) IO- 7.3 ‘3 6.0 
1951 ae ae 27.5 3.9 ‘9 34.7 Nov. .. 0.3 - 5.7 3.8 - 2.2 
II 15.3 O.1 — 28.9 -— 13.7 Dec. .. — 0.8 — 8.4 37.28 ~ 203 
III 1.0 10,3 11.5 20.8 1052 Jan. .. 0.2 4.0 7% 3.7 
lV — = 21.4 1.oO sss Feb. .. Py i Fal eee 7 §e3 
meet. .. ae 15.9 5-5 - 69 
1952 l 5.60 72.2 15.3 0.3 \pril.. 2.0 7.1 5-4 - 4.3 
* Including Release Benefit Accounts from July, 1945. 
Britain's Gold and Dollar Reserves 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 
Net l‘inanced by : Reserves 
Deficit ——--———— -——_—_____-—--—---—- at end of 
Years and U.S. and Purchases S. African Change Period 
Quarters Canadian from Gold i. ce’. in 
Credits I.M.I. Loan Reserves 
1940 ne - gos 1123 ~~ — -— + 220 2696 
1947 os 4131 3273 240 —- ~~ — 618 2079 
1948 ie fe 1710 352 128 325 682 - 223 1856 
1949 . ». eee 116 52 — 1196 - 168 1688 
1950: 
| 5 -- + 40 ee ~- ~~ 229 + 296 1984 
I] <a .. +180 18 —- _— 240 +- 438 2422 
II] én a + 187 — — ~~ 147 + 334 2756 
IV . -- +395 — noe wee 146 + 544 3300 
Total, 1950 .. +805 45 —— —- 762 +1612 3300 
IQO5I: 
I os .. +360 -- -— - 9 + 458 3758 
I] = -- + 54 a —_ nen 55 + 100 3267 
II] - .. — 638 _- ~~ -— 40 — 598 3260 
lV ca .. —940 - — — O ~ Q34 2335 
Total, 1951 > 164 - _—- — 199 o 965 2335 


IQ52.: 
I eo a» -630 — —— — 1 — 635 1700° 
* The reserves ran down by $299 millions in January, $266 millions in February, and $70 
millions in March. 
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BANCO DE CREDITO DEL 


PERU 


Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank 
Established in 1889 





Sixty-Fourth Annual Report 


N general, Peru’s economic activities have 

developed favourably during the vear. 

As pointed out in our previous Report, at 
the beginning of the last year our Government 
abolished the last of the import restrictions, 
and as a result trade recovered its complete 
freedom, traditional in our country. This 
measure led to large purchases of foreign 
goods; however, it should be kept in mind that 
although a considerable percentage of the 
imports were consumer goods, an important 
part was capital goods; consequently this was 
an investment of productive character, indis- 
pensable to fill shortages existing in many 
sectors due to the years of restricted imports. 
On the other hand, we mention with satisfac- 
tion that owing to important foreign currency 
income and to the improvement of our foreign 
commercial credit, the rate of our currency 
remained practically stable during the year. 

With much pleasure we place on record the 
final settlement between the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and I:xternal Debt bondholders. 

In general, crops were satisfactory. Despite 
the drought, which tor the second consecutive 
vear affected the Piura valley, cotton produc- 
tion reached its highest level of the last years. 
Contrary to the situation in 1950, rice produc- 
tion fully covered domestic consumption, thus 
avoiding costly imports. Although sugar pro- 
duction maintained the level ot the last few 
years, there was a slight decrease in exports. 
Live-stock farming, unhampered by ceiling 
prices and controls is passing through a period 
of clear progress; unfortunately the prices of 
wool, a product of vital importance to Southern 
Peru, were subject to violent fluctuations in 
world markets, with the consequent distur- 
bances. 

The welcome stimulus given to the mining 
mdustry by the promulgation of the new 
Mining Code, and the high quotation of its 
products, caused an appreciable increase in the 
production as compared with the last years. 

Manufacturing industries likewise have 
shown satisfactory results throughout the 
vear. The difficulties that arose in some sectors 
are being closely studied, and we are sure that 
an adequate solution will be found. 

The sagacious policy and management in 
Public Finance are again reflected by the sur- 
plus in the Republic’s Budget this year. 


In the fomento banks, the transformation 
ot the Banco Agricola into the Banco de 
Fomento Agropecuario del Peru and_ the 
centralization of the assistance to all agricul- 
tural and live-stock farming activities in the 
country in this new institution, together with 
the increased funds placed at its disposal, mark 


a new and important step in the ettorts of our 
Government towards a solution of the food 
problem. 

The Banco Central Hipotecario del Peru 
notably increased its contribution to the reliet 
of the housing problem. 


Further Increase in Capital 

Notwithstanding the Extraordinary General 
Shareholders Meeting’s resolution of Decem- 
ber 27, 1950, to increase our capital from 
G /. 20,000,000.00 to =f. 40,000,000.00, the con- 
stant development ot our Institution's activi- 
ties, the increase of deposits, the dispositions 
of the Banking Law and the convenience of 
providing new resources tor the Bank, decided 
the Board of Directors to call a new Extra- 
ordinary General Shareholders Meeting for 
October 1, 1951, to submit to its considera- 
tion a further increase of our capital trom 
S/. 40,000,000.00 to S/. 60,000,000.00. This 
increase was fully paid in. At the same Meeting 
certain articles of our Statutes were reformed. 
[In comphance with their article 22, the Board 
of Directors appointed Messrs. Luis Bortesi 
and Enrique Novak to General Managers of 
our Bank. 

[In order to further improve our services to 
our customers, we opened branch offices in 
La Oroya and Sayan; another Lima city 
branch in the Kimac District, and city branches 
in Arequipa, Canete and Miraflores. 


The Balance Sheet 

The Balance Sheet which we have the 
pleasure to submit to you, shows the develop- 
ment of the Bank and the results obtained. 
Once more the figures under all the headings 
exceed those of any preceding year. As usual 
we have given active support to all sound 
economic activities in every centre where our 
Institution is established, without detriment 
to the prudence which traditionally guides the 
administration of funds entrusted to our care. 

The attention we gave to the needs of our 
clients, particularly in the productive field, 
was not affected by the temporary increase of 
legal cash reserves, ordered by the Banco 
Central de Reserva del Peru and the Superin- 
tendency of Banks with the object of main- 
taining the volume of bank credit within 
convenient limits. 

On March 22, 1951, we suffered the irrepar- 
able loss ot our Director, Mr. Gino Salocchi. 
His name and deeds will always be associated 
with the development of our Institution. His 
forcefulness, his faith in Peru’s economic future, 
his enterprising spirit, have all left their deep 
marks on us. The Board of Directors pays 


XXVii 








to the good triend, untiring 


iearttelt homage 
whose memory will not 


worker and able leader, 
perish in this Bank. 
our Deputy Chairman, 
Mr. Frederick J. Milne, presented his resigna- 
tion from that office. The Board, regrettully 
had to accept Mr. Milne’s wishes who, however, 
continues to collaborate with the Bank as a 
Director. In his’ substitution as Deputy 
Chairman, the Board elected its Director, 
Doctor Hernando de Lavalle. 


On October 24, 1951, 


After having written off investments mace 
during the year in buildings, furniture and 
fittings, and after making ample depreciation 


and provisions, the profits obtained in 1951 
amount to os ~ 3/. I1,§03,1738.27 
which together with the 
balance of undistributed 
protits of previous vVears » Beet, 227.09 
makes a total of .. S/. 14,074,406. 20 


We propose that this sum be distributed as 
follows : 
To the Ordinary Reserve — §$,. 
To the Shareholders a 
dividend of 16°,, of 


3,900,000 he) 


which 6°, has already 
been paid 6,400,000.00 
To the Board ot Dinectors 


Personnel ot 
in accordance 


and the 
the Bank, 


Leaving in the Extra- 
ordinary Reserves ac- 
count a balance of un- 
distributed profits ol! 


previous vears of S/. 2,624,088, 38 
Total oe 2). 


[4,07 4,406. 20 


Capital and Reserves 
distribution has been 
Reserves of the 


the above 
Capital and 
follows : 


Once 
approved, the 
Bank will be as 
Paid-up Capital .. - 5S, . 60,000,000.00 
Legal Reserve 1 5,000,000,00 
Legal Reserve of the Sav- 
ings Departmen 


t 4 »» 22,000,000.00 


Ordinary Reserve - » 1£2,000,000.00 
Undistributed pronts ol 


previous veats.. 2,024,088. 38 


») 
Total oa »/. 112,224,088, 38 


which means an increase of S . 37,501,007.90 
as compared with December 31, 1950. 

Once again it is our pleasant duty to express 
our gratitude to the clients of our Institution 
for their confidence and support, and also to 
the Management and personnel of the Bank 
for their efficient collaboration. 





with article 40 of our 
Statutes ‘a - » 1,150,317.52 Lima, Peru, February 22, 1952. 
| i 
BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU | 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 31st December, 195! 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and Funds available .. S. 349,304,928.77 Capital S. 60, 000, 000.00 
Loans and Discounts .. 4 848.875,985.74 Reserves 48 271,227.93 
Securities ; 11,625,410.50 Deposits os at - 1,047,655,990.99 
Securities held as Guarantee Exchange ems and 
for Savings Deposits ‘ 13,811,045.00 Sundries a 204,619, 180.43 
Profit and Loss Accout nt ol - 11, 


Bank Premises, Furniture and 


1, 800,001.00 


Fixtures ba sa ea. 
Exchange Operations and . 
Sundries i ne a ..  146,632,206.61 
S . 1,372,049,577.62 
Securities held as Collateral 
against Loans, and in Safe 
Custody - .. S. 817,040,901.27 
Bills for C ollection , ., 448,291,936.76 


45,657,859.24 
104.729.134.72 


S .2,787,769,409.61 


Mortgage Guarantees 
Debtors per Contra 


New Bank Buildings, Furni- 
ture, Fittings and Machines 
written off ; 

Charge-offs and 


~ i 4,732,846. 1 
Provisions 
1,203,908.22 


for same - 
Balance of Profits brought for- 

ward from previous years ..__,, 2,571,227.93 
Profits of the present vear .. ,, 11. 503, 178.2 27 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


DEBIT 
Interest Paid and Payable ca “2 26,434, 502.80 
Personnel Expenses a 37,294,823.68 
Taxes. 7,645,677.20 
Administration Expenses 8,584,144.72 
Personnel Indemnity .. 9 5,372,391.21 


S/. 105, 342,700. 16 


S .1,372.049,577.62 


Deposits of Securities held as 
Collateral against Loans, and 
in Safe Custody S‘. 817,040,901.27 

Deposits of Bills for C ‘collection, 448 291,936.76 

Mortgage Guarantees ; 45,657,859.24 
Creditors per Contra 


| 
| 
| 
503,178.27 | 
| 
| 


+» 104,729,134.72 | 
'S .2,787,769,409.61 | 
folie — | 


3lst December, 1951 
CREDIT 
Interest Collected, Commissions 
and other Income .. S. 102.771,472.23 


Balance of Profits from previous 


years .. 2,571,227.93 


S. 105.342,700.16 


a 
neem 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSURANCE 





Steady Development 





Lord Courtauld - Thomson’s Statement 


HE seventy-tirst annual general meeting 

of The Employers’ Liability Assurance 

Corporation, Limited, will be held on May 
28 in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, The Rt.-Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B., circulated 
with the report and accounts for the vear 1951: 

The combined premium income of our group 
of companies for 1951 was 423,463,885, an 
increase of 42,533,155 on that for 1950. The 
results of our underwriting have again, on the 
whole, been satisfactory, except in the United 
States, where the outcome of the operations ot 
the year was untavourable. The result of our 
trading for the year was a loss of £335,332. 
This is reduced by a net credit tor United 
Kingdom taxation and by the release of 
taxation provisions no longer required so that 
we have available, with the balance brought 
forward from last year, an amount of 4792,753. 
The dividend for the year costs 4161,604, 
leaving the carry-forward at 4631,149. 


Fire and Accident 


We again show a good increase in the 
premiums in the Fire Account, from 41,510,228 
to {1,812,320, and the total profit rose from 
(147,712 to 4165,184. Our overseas business 
continued to do well, while the results in the 
United Ktgdom were again most gratifying. 
Our Fire business in the United States is 
increasing steadily and shows every sign of 
developing satisfactorily. 

Our premiums in the Accident and General 
Account have increased by over 42,000,000 to 
{19,176,4606. Our total motor premiums have 
increased from 47,236,240 to 48,252,019, but 
our experience has been unsatisfactory. Motor 
insurance in the United States has provided us 
with the worst results of all. There were more 
accidents; their cost was more severe, and the 
trates of premium which insurers have been 
allowed to charge have been inadequate. The 
combined experience of all companies has 
accordingly been exceptionally bad. We shall 
have the benefit of substantial rate increases 
NM 1952. 

The results of the Motor Business in the 
United Kingdom also were unsatisfactory. It 
is only since June last that we have had the 
benefit of increased rates and we cannot, 
therefore, say vet whether they will prove 
adequate. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

In Workmen’s Compensation insurance we 
show an increase from 44,493,559 to 45,032,705 
mour premium income. In the United States 
this class, which has been profitable for us in 
recent years, took an unfavourable turn. In 
spite of these difficulties, it is satisfactory that 
We have, over the last three years, made about 
jper cent. profit. This class has continued to 


be profitable generally in territories overseas 
other than the United States, but the un- 
favourable experience of Employers’ Liability 
business in the United Kingdom has neces- 
sitated an upward revision of premium rates 
by the companies. 

The rest of our premiums in the Accident 
and General Account amounted to 45,891,082 
an increase Of £462,311. 
overall, continued to show 


These classes have. 


, 


substantial and 
profitable development, both at home and 
Overseas. 
Geographical Review 
In the United Kingdom we increased our 


total premiums by a turther 12 per cent. on 
those of 1950, but, owing to the adverse Motor 
experience, the percentage of profit on the 
whole business was considerably lower. Our 
business in territories overseas, other than the 
United States, has again grown appreciably 
and produced a satisfactory margin of profit 
In the United States, there are reasons to hop: 
that we shall tare betterin the future. The emer- 
gency rate increases granted towards the 
middle of last year for Motor business indicate 
that most State Insurance departments are 
already alive to the hardships entailed in the 
present situation and may feel constrained to 
be more liberal in granting rate increases than 
thev have been. 


The corporation's total investments at 
427,755,525 show an increase of over {1,000,000 
on the year and their market value at Decem- 
ber 31 was in excess of their book value. 

The Outlook 

In reviewing the outlook for business in 

1952, we must remember that the state of the 


United States economy is of vital interest to 
commerce, industry and finance throughout 
the world. The most interesting feature ot 
1951 and, so tar, of 1452, is that that country 
has found it possible, after all, to superimpose 
the enormous demands ot the defence mobilt- 
sation programme on top of the civilian 
economy without undue discomfort and with- 
out producing the type of inflation which so 
many people fear. 

Our costs continue to rise. 
and inevitable increase in rates of premium 
always lags behind. But the advantages we 
have in the experience and high quality of our 
statt are effective weapons in dealing with and 
overcoming the new difficulties as they arise 
We can know that although from time to time 
we are bound to pass through periods when 
even the care and skill of management and 
statf cannot avoid a disappointing result—as 
In 1951—I1nsurance, and particularly British 
Insurance, must remain an essential and, con- 
sequently. a live and developing tactor in 
world trade and commerce. 


The necessary 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


HE goth Annual General Meeting of 

Hambros Bank [Limited will be held on 

June 5 at the Offices of the Bank, 41 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C 


The following is the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. k. Olaf Hambro, circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the vear to 
March 31, 1952. 


The twelve months which have passed since 
I last addressed you have been full of difficulty 
for a business such as ours. The general 
depreciation of our currency throughout the 
world during the latter part of the late Govern- 
ment’s term of office aftected all classes of 
international trade and the necessary restric- 
tions since imposed to try and rectify this 
have added to the problems which we and our 
customers abroad have had to face. The 
present Government is now applying the 
orthodox remedies of the use of the Bank Rate, 
cutting down subsidies and the operation of a 
sterner credit restriction policy, the effect of 
which is already becoming apparent and will 
in the long run restore confidence in our cur- 
rency. On the other hand the deflationary 
effect of all this is bound to be hard on business 
at home with the consequent danger of un- 
employment and industrial distress which are 
the inevitable results of deflation. However, of 
the two evils it must surely be wise to take 
the road of sound money where savings can 
be assured and where, though less money is 
earned, the income available can buy more of 
the necessities of life. 


it is unfortunate that, co-incidental with our 
present difficulties, drastic import restrictions 
are of necessity being imposed also by other 
members of the Commonwealth which will 
mean a serious loss of markets to important 
branches of industry here, many of which are 
already beginning to feel the pinch. 


The ultimate effect also of E.P.L. cannot be 
overlooked as, although this is a measure 
avowedly intended to restrict rearmament 
profits, it must in its present form inevitably 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 31st MARCH, 1952 


LIABILITIES 


4 
Current, Deposit and_ other 
Accounts 52,393,886 
Acceptances [8,032,809 
Paid-up Capital 3,000,000 
Keserve .. Bg i a 2,250,000 


atfect to a yreater or lesser degree all progres- 
sive sections of the countrys commerce and 
industry. 


it is, therefore, very satisfactory that the 
figures of the Balance Sheet of the Bank show 
such stability in spite of the difficulties which 
| have mentioned. There has been a slight 
falling off of our Acceptance business during 
the year but the previous year's figure was 
exceptional by comparison with that of the 
vear immediately preceding it. The Deposits 
are slightly up on last year and the liquidity 
position is verv favourable. Altogether | have 
no hesitation in saying that the overall picture 
is one of strength and shows a sound and 
active business. 


There has been no great change during the 
vear in the geographical source of our activi- 
ties. As always, our chief customers continue 
to be our Scandinavian friends and our business 
of long standing with our Banking connections 
in Italy has been maintained. As a result of 
the new regulations for dealings in_ foreign 
exchange we have been able to vive some 
activity to our accounts with American Banks 
from whom we receive very friendly reciprocity 
and, naturally, it will be our endeavour to 
extend this branch of our activities in other 
directions as circumstances permit. 

Since the last Balance Sheet we have added 
to the capital employed by the issue of 
1,000,000 new fully paid shares ot ¢1 each 
the benefit of which has been available during 
the latter six months and this is reflected by 


the increased Profit figure for the year ot 
£382,106. This will allow us to recommend 
the same final dividend on the increased 


capital as was paid on the old. 


The year ahead of us is obviously full 0 
difficulties but with the support of our good 
friends at home and all over the world and the 
help of our staff, who have continued to give 
that loyalty and devotion which they have 
always shown, we are confident that the Bank 
can not only maintain but increase its activities, 


ASSETS 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and ‘ 


25, 300,50) 
430,197 
10,020,313 


at Call , 
Bills of Exchange eg 
British Government Securities 


Loans, Advances and = other 
Accounts ree a a 15,051,/ 3+ 
° . . . . Re Th" 
Investments in Subsidiaries 2,205,! 


Liabilities of Customers _ for 


Acceptances 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


N the course of his remarks at the Annual 
General Meeting Sir George Lewis Barstow, 
K.C.B., chairman ot the Company, said: 


Revised Articles of Association and 
Dividends 

The alterations in our Articles of Association 
which were approved by the shareholders in 
February last constitute an outstanding event 
in the Company's history. The original step, 
taken in 1907, of granting to our Industrial 
Branch policyholders the right to a share of 
the profits was ftollowed by other steps 
increasing their share. These steps have now 
culminated in their participation on the same 
basis as Ordinary Branch policyholders. More- 
over, this basis is potentially more favourable 
to policyholders than that which has hitherto 
applied in the Ordinary Branch, since the 
apportionment of the distributable profits is 
now determined at the discretion of the 
Directors subject in each Branch to the allo- 
cation of at least 90 per cent. to policyholders. 


Investments 

During the latter months of 1951 and early 
this year rates of interest were moving so 
rapidly that the issue of debenture stocks in 
the market became almost impracticable, with 
the result that new capital for industry was 
raised in the form of ordinary shares. .Al- 
though we gave substantial support to these 
issues Of ordinary shares, we nevertheless 
continued to supply funds to industry by way 
of debenture stocks, In many Cases as a result 
of direct negotiation. In this way we have 
continued to fulfil our part in meeting demands 
for finance even though the normal channels 
of borrowing had for the time being ceased to 
operate freely. I have referred on previous 
occasions to the fact that the main objective 
of our investment policy is to invest our funds 
in the best interests of policyholders. Subject 
to this overriding consideration we are not 
unmindiul that we have a responsibility to 
industry and I have mentioned our recent 
activities in the debenture market as an 
illustration of the way in which we recognise 
this responsibility. Whatever the market 
conditions, we are always prepared to con- 
sider an application for finance whether made 
privately or through the normal channels. 


Ordinary Branch 

In the Ordinary Branch the number of life 
assurance policies issued at home and overseas 
during 1951, including group policies, was 
[41,000, assuring sums of £107,500,000. The 
total sums assured, including bonuses, under 
policies in force at the end of the year exceeded 
{752,000,000. In addition, a _ substantial 
volume of annuity business is transacted, 
mainly in connection with group pension 
schemes. The annual premium income under 
assurances and deferred annuities, botli indi- 


vidual policies and 


£ 30,000,000. 


group policies, was 

The Directors have declared, in respect ot 
the year 1951, for with-profit policies issued in 
the United Kingdom (other than group pen- 
sion policies) a reversionary bonus at the rate 
of #1 Ios. per 4100 sum assured—an increase 
of 2s. per cent. over the rate for 1950. 


During the past twelve months we have 
secured new participating group pension 
business in the United Kingdom and South 


Africa, producing an annual premium income 
of over The first declaration of 
bonuses has been made for with-profit group 
pension policies. Under this declaration for 
the year 1951 a compound reversionary bonus 
will be added during determent at the rate of 
#1 58. pension per /1oo deferred pension, and 
a special final bonus will be added on pensions 
commencing in 1952 at the rate of 49 pension 
per 4100 pension in the case of males and {11 
pension per 4100 pension in the case of females. 


£90,000. 


Overseas Life Business 
Sums assured, including bonuses, in force 
overseas are now more than 4/230,000,000 and 
exceed 30 per cent. of the total Ordinary 
Branch business. 


industrial Branch 

In the Industrial Branch the number ot 
policies issued during the year was I,437,000, 
assuring 477,800,000. The average sum assured 
per policy was thus over 454. The total sums 
assured, including bonuses, in force at the end 
of the year exceeded 4£950,000,000, and the 
premium income tor the year was 441,800,000 

The Directors have declared a reversidnary 
bonus in respect of the year 1951 at the rate 
of 41 6s. per cent. on all participating policies. 
This is an increase of 2s. per cent. over the 
bonus for the previous year. The amount oft 
bonus paid on claims by death and maturity 
in this branch last year represented an average 
addition of over Ig per cent. to the 
assured pavable under the policies. 


SUTTIS 


General Branch 

The considerable expansion in our fire, 
accident and marine business, to which I have 
referred in previous years, has continued at an 
even greater rate in «i951. ‘(The General 
Branch premium income totalled 49,600,000, 
an increase of 41,300,000. With an expanding 
business we must contemplate substantial 
transfers to the Additional Reserve Fund, and 
out of the profits tor the year 1951 a sum oft 
been so transferred. It is 
regrettable that the new excess profits levy 
will be a heavy strain on any increase in the 
surplus during the period when it remains in 
operation and will seriously curtail our ability 
to build up reserves in a way which we should 
normally regard as commensurate with the 
expansion of our business. 


£100,000 has 
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THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


HE Annual Meeting of Shareholders of 
the Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
was held on Mav 21—The Right Honour- 
able Lord Bilsland, M.C., D.L., LL.D., Chair- 


man of the Board, in the Chair. 

The Chairman, in submitting the 
Report, said: 

[| have pleasure in submitting the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended April 2, 

The balance sheet which we present to-day 
shows a total of 487,500,000 which compares 
last vear, a decrease of 
This is due to a decrease of 
deposits which on April 2 


directors’ 


1952. 


with 
£0,450,000. 


£9 3,980,000 


40,514,000 in 


amounted to £71,070,000 compared with 
77,884,000 last vear. During the first nine 


an 
months of the vear under review, our deposits 
were at a much higher level, but in the last 
quarter of the financial year there was a marked 
decline. Notes in circulation at 47,075,000 are 
£64,000 lower, while Acceptances and Guaran- 
tees at £5,049,000 show an increase of 4 395,000. 
On the assets side of the balance sheet, cash, 
money at call and short notice, and Treasury 
Bills amount to £22,500,000, which represents 
28 per cent. of the Bank’s hability in respect 
of deposits and notes in circulation. rom 
1940 onwards, this country’s floating debt was 
financed to a large extent by the issue of 
Treasury Deposit Receipts to the joint stock 
banks, but this issue, which reached its peak 
figure of £2,225 million in 1945, was liquidated 
entirely at the end of February last. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced, how- 
ever, that while direct calls by the Treasury 
on the Banks were to be suspended meantime, 
it was not intended that the system should 
lapse entirely, and that it might be brought 
into operation again should the need arise. 
British Government Securities at 420,062,000 
are £0,597,000 lower than last year on account 
of the fall in deposits and the increase in 
advances to which I shall refer. We are glad 
to report that, despite the sharp and con- 
tinuous fall in the prices of gilt-edged securities 
and the further marked tall, after the intima- 
tion of the rise in the Bank rate to 4 per cent. 
just before the date of our annual balance, the 


market value of our investments is, in the 
aggregate, in excess of the amount at which 


they stand in the balance sheet. Our contin- 
gency reserves were adequate to meet the full 
extent of depreciation, and as our Government 
Securities are predominantly those having 
short or medium maturity dates, a large pro- 
portion of the existing depreciation will be 
recovered automatically as the maturity dates 
arrive. 

The present economic state of the country 
makes it necessary that banking accommoda- 
tion should be confined to providing finance tor 
strictly productive purposes and that facilities 
should not be made available for speculative 
buying of securities or commodities. Although 
these considerations are kept carefully and con- 
tinually in view, the high level of prices and 
the heavy burden of taxation have made a 
substantial increase in advances inevitable, 


and our loans and advances at 427,694,000 are 
46,515,000 higher than last vear. 

Costs of administration and the incidence of 
taxation continue to be heavy, and the profit 
lor the vear of 4237,500 is about ¢8,000 lower 
than last vear. A sum of 480,000 has been set 
aside as a reserve for contingencies, and the 
usual allocation of £40,000 has been made jp 
respect of our liability for pensions and allow- 
ances. After giving effect to these allocations 
and providing for the dividend of 18 per cent 
recommended by the Board, the carry forward 
amounts to 4188,800, an increase of £4,200 
over last vear's figure. 

“A violent and disastrous change took place, 
during 1951, in the overseas balance of pay- 
ments of the United Kingdom ’’— in 
words the ** Economic Survey for 1952 ”’, 
lished last month, describes the crisis which 
broke upon us in the third quarter of last year. 
and seriously threatened, and continues to 
threaten, our national solvency. The measure 
of the effect of the change in our economy js 
shown in the catastrophic decline in our gold 
and dollar reserves trom $3,867,000,000. at 
the end of the second quarter of 1951, to 
>1,700,000,000 in the first quarter Ol 1952. 

It is a platitude, but also a stern fact not 
sufficiently realised in this country, that the 
state of our reserves—the foundation on which 
rests our economy and that of the sterling area 

is a reflection of our success—or failure—in 
earning our living in the world and of the 
confidence—or lack of it—of the rest of the 
world in this country. At the end of last year 
we were losing our reserves at a rate which. had 
it continued unchecked, would have soon 
extinguished them. Happily in recent weeks 
a measure of improvement has occurred in the 
position——-an improvement that derives more 
from a revival of confidence in sterling than 
from the action taken to restore the position 
which has not vet had time to have other than 
a minor eftect. 

The deterioration in our position in 1951 
was due mainly to a large increase in the cost ot 
total imports and to a serious loss of invisible 
earnings. Imports increased by 16 per cent. 
in volume, mainly to effect the partial replace- 
ment of commercial and _= strategic stocks, 
seriously depleted in the previous year, but 
the cost increased by over #1,100,000,000, or 
47 per cent., compared with the previous year. 
Invisible earnings fell from an annual rate oi 
£486,000,000 in the first half of 1951, to only 
£50,000,000 in the second half of that year 
Although the value of exports increased trom 
2 In 1950 to £2,705,000,000 1D 
1951, volume was only 3 per cent. higher in 
comparison with an increase of 16 per cent. 
in 1950 over 1949. In the result the United 
Kingdom had an adverse balance of payments 
with the rest of the world, including the ster- 
ling area, of £521,000,000 compared with a sur- 
plus of £244,000,000 in 1950. In the last six 
months of 1951, the dollar deficit of the whole 
sterling area, including the United Kingdom, 


reached the stupendous total of $1,575,000,000. 


these 


pub- 


£2,225,000,000 
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It is vratifving to record that the British many exporters in the United Kingdom, and 
ED Colonies remained the one entirely solvent — to this difficulty must be added that of increased 
eroup of countries outside the dollar area. compctition in available markets trom German 
The steps that are being taken in the United and japanese manufacturers. On the other 
0 are Kingdom to restore our position include a hand, it would appear that there IS scope for 
' reduction Of £600,000,000 In Overseas expendi- considerable expansion of exports in selected 
nce of ture this year, which will tall mainly on imports manufactures to the { nited States ot \merica 
profit of food and on stock-piling of food, tobacco particularly in the West—and Canada, 
lower and raw materials. For a number ol reasons where the expansion 1s mainly required. Phere 
en set invisible earnings are unlikely to rise this vear 1s need, however, tor a wider realisation in the 
d the above the low level of 1051. Theretore, it is United States of the Importance of the dollar 
ide in essential that we make every eftort to maintain gap as an era problem. E. he recent 
allow- our export trade and wherever possible increase Increase in the number oO! applications by 
areal it. In this we have a duty not only to our- \merican industrial interests for the with- 
cent selves but to the sterling area lor which we act draw al of tarift concessions, negotiated in the 
risa as bankers. rhe immediate objective of these past iew years, has been sufficiently disturbing 
4,200 measures is that the sterling area should attain to cause Her Majesty's Government to make 
a gold and dollar surplus in the second halt representations to the State Department in 
place of 1952 and proceed thereatter with the task Washington. It 1s to be hoped that the action 
pay- of rebuilding reserves. Apart from. the taken as a result of these representations may 
these necessity of re-establishing our reserves at an be effective. | | : 
pub- adequate level it is essential tor this country In the wider aspect of economic policy It 1S 
which to earn a surplus to enable us to participate in not apparent that we are making much pro- 
ween: the development and progress ol the Common- £TCSS towards a long-term policy to remove 
on ne wealth and to protect our overseas trade. the causes of the recurrent crises In the balance 
asure In present circumstances the increase re- of payments in recent years, Hitherto efforts 
mv is quired in our volume ol exports must depend have been mainly devoted to the tactics ol 
- gold mainly on the metal industries, and in supply- cutting down overseas expenditure and, bv 
0 at ing the world demand tor capital goods, on VarTlous methods, diverting or trying to divert 
r. to account of the greatly reduced demand _ for a larger proportion Of our Output overseas, 
“4 consumer goods, and notablwv textiles. The What is required is the development of a 
t not measures taken by many countries in the general long-term economic strategy, in which, 
t the Commonwealth and elsewhere to restrict of course, others must be concerned with us. 
vhich imports have created a serious position for The report and accounts were adopted. 
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, had ae 
soon - _ 
veeks Further Progress 
n the ‘ 
more “on 
than HE annual general meeting of The York- maintain the increased rate of sos. per cent. 
sition shire Insurance Co. Ltd. was held on now ceclared. 
than Mav 27 at York. Fire Account 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Middleton, M.C., the The premium income in this Account has 
1951 chairman, in the course of his speech said: risen by ROT’ than £500,000 to over £33 
ost of It is a pleasure to be able to submit figures = Mlhon. We are able to carry £430,118 to the 
isible which show continued and substantial develop- Proht and Loss Account, compared with 
cent. ment in all departments. Our total income £300,707 last year. This represents a record 
ylace- has risen from 413,075,000 to { 15,251,000, an pront in the Fire \ccount. 
acks increase of over 334 per cent. _ Accident and General Account 
but Sith oie tana tamiemiiants | [his Account embodies not only the whole 
— * 4 d y 4 range of Accident business——Motor, Burglary, 
enn The vear has been a noteworthy one for our Personal Accident and the like—but also our 
te of Lite Department. New business, which in Kngineering and Live Stock business. The 
only 1950 rose from 463 amperage to £103 million, vear 1951 has witnessed further substantial 
pe eat in 1951 to 143 million, thus tor the expansion, the premium income of £5,360,801 
from third year in succession achieving a new record. representing an increase of over 41 million 
oa As a result of this expansion, the premium compared with the previous year. There re- 
er in come has risen considerably, and now exceeds — ynains a surplus of £53,410, which has been 
ile {2+ million. The volume ot Annuity business transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 
nited transacted has been exceptionally high, the Marine Account 
aii total considerations received in the year having The premiums in this Account amount to 
ster- exceeded ¢2 million. 62,103,000, Showing an increase of £357,000 
-sur- An actuarial valuation has been made as at over those of the previous year. The 1949 
t six December 31, 1951, as a result of which bonuses (nderwriting Account, which was closed at 
vhole have been declared at the verv favourable rate December 31 last, has resulted in a_ very 
Jom, of 40s. per cent. per annum ior the last three — satostactory profit. 
000. years. It is confidently expected that we shall The report was adopted. 
XXX 1H 





















































Abridged Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1951 
Corresponding 
figures for CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
1950 
Rs. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
37,16,325 Paid-up Capital pie 47,35,750 0 0 
I2,50,000 Reserve Fund and other oe es.. 15,50,000 0 0O 
7,55§,54,054 Deposits and Other Accounts -_ 9,69,60,785 3 6 
Nil Borrowings from Other wanes Companies’ 
Agents, etc. a sj i 67,56,076 13 7 
28,31,003 Bills Payable. re 25,34.148 14 2 
1,§7,04,119 Bills for C sithaiias wae: Bills en as per 
Contra 2,09,42,.704 10 10 
§7,632 Other Liabilities - me 6,94,535 1 
1,11,83..73 Acceptances, Endorsements and other Obliga- 
tions as per Contra a - - 6.33.15,198 4 11 
10,49,988 Branch Adjustment Account 11,.79.853 1 6 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Profit as per Balance Sheet as on 3Ist 
December, 1950 3,63,785 I2 6 
Less: Appropriation Dividends declared 1,84,922 8 o 
1,78,863 4 6 
Add: Profit for the year brought from the 
Profit and Loss Account - 11,46,142 9 II 
I13,2§,00§ I4 § 
Less: Appropriation— 
Provision for Taxation 5,50,000: 0 O 
Transfer to Statutory 
Reserve Fund 3,00,000 O O 8,50,000 O O 
3,63,786 4.75,005 14 5 
I1,17,10,380 Total Rs. 19,91,44,058 11 0 
Corresponding ; 
figures for PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
1950 
S. Rs A. P Rs. A. P. 
Cash in hand and with Reserve Bank of India 
and Imperial Bank (including Foreign 
Currency Notes) - ~ . -« £,507,34,032 1 6 
2,08,35,020 Balances with Other Banks 2,06,21,914 I1 
3,13.56,846 13 I 
14,00,000 Money at Call and Short Notice Nil 
3,02,35,254 Investments at or Below Market Value 2.66.65.332 1 6 
1,58,08,195 Loans, Cash Credits, Overdrafts, etc. 2,49,45,934 6 3 
1,44,35,874 Bills Discounted and Purchased , 2,98,33,358 5 3 
1,§7,04,119 Bills Receivable being Bills for C silection as per | 
Yontra 2,09,42,704 10 10 
1,11,83,473 Constituents’ I iabilities for Ane: E nsihiaiees 
ments and other Obligations per Contra 6,33,15,198 4 II 
1,72,059 Premises 4,67.428 13 9 
4,5§,823 Furniture and Fixtures 452,811 13 9 
14,80,562 Other Assets. a ; 11.64,442 5 8 
1 Non-banking Assets eneuiead in nitiidieation at 
Claim (at nominal value 1 0 0 
11,17,10,380 Total Rs. 19.91,44,058 11 0 
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INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK LTD., 


MADRAS 





Continuing Record Progress 





HE tollowing extracts are taken from the 
Chairman's speech at the Annual General 
Meeting on March 31, 1952 
The Bank’s business and profits show not 
only a gratifying improvement as compared 
with the preceding year, but also constitute an 
all-time record for the Bank. The following 
comparative figures of the Bank for the years 
1944 and 14951 indicate the progress achieved 
by the Bank during the post-war years: 


1944 IQ5I 

Deposits . és ; Rs. 195 lacs. Rs. 970 lacs. 
Gross Income ¥ .. Ks. &,25,000 XS. 49,43,000 
salaries : wat ts Rs. 1,88,000 Rs. 18,41,000 
Net Profits * .. Ks. 1,17,000 Rs. 11,46,000 
Dividend Percentage a 33% 6°% 
Amount s Rs. 6,250 Rs. 2,52,000 
[ransfer to Res serve Rs. 3,00,000 
Carried forward to next year’ Rs. 736 Rs. 2,23,000 


#After providing in full for depreciation in the market 
yalue of securities and for bad and doubtful debts. 


The Bank's deposits at nearly Rs. ro crores 
show an increase of 25 per cent. over the figures 
of the preceding year. This compares with a 
decline of 3 per cent. in the total Deposits of 
Scheduled Banks in India during the same 
period. 

Employment of Resources 

We continue to maintain a high degree of 
liquidity in the employment of our resources, 
as the following figures will show: 

Corresponding 
Percentage Percentages for 


to Total Scheduled 
Deposits Banks 
(Rs. 970 lacs) as a whole 
u Cash Balan es 
with Banks .. Ks. 3,14 lacs 22%, 23% 
4) Bills po es Rs. 2,98 “ + <0" 
Rs. SS tte rs” 
c) Investinents, 
against which 
no borrowings 
have been made Ks. 1,90 ,, 20”, Fa 
Total of (a) to (c) Rs. &,11 § 32° 19 
d) Advances « aan . 26°. sq? 


Net Profits for the year at Rs. 115 lacs show 
an increase of over 60 per cent. as compared 
with 1950 and are more than double that of 
i949. Your Board have consistently pursued 
a policy of providing in full for any depreciation 
in its assets, including Government Securities, 
and, even after providing for the heavy depre- 
ciation in Securities as at December 31, 1951, 
the Bank’s profits have shown a gratifying 
improvement as indicated above. Notwith- 
standing this substantial improvement, your 
Board considered it prudent to recommend an 
crease of only 1 per cent. in the Dividend, 
bringing it up to 6 per cent. 

Overseas Branches 

Our Overseas Branches are making an ever 
increasing contribution to the Bank’s business 
and profits as a whole and, thanks mainly to 
the nature and extent of their activities, we 
may with justifiable pride lay claim to being 
the first Indian Bank working as a full-fledged 
Exchange and Overseas Bank functi ming on 


more or less the same lines as the longer- 
established British and other foreign banks 
popularly designated as Exchange Banks 
Banking Trends 

The total of Scheduled Banks’ deposits in 
India declined during the year from Rs. So4 
crores to Rs. Soo crores, while advances, in 
cluding bills, rose trom Rs. 466 crores to 
Rs. 550 crores, an increase of 20 per cent 
When it is remembered that there was a 
world-wide recession in markets during practi 
cally the whole of 1o51, the above abnormal 
increase in advances can only be ascribed to 
large-scale speculative trading. It is unfor- 
tunate that the monetary authorities in India 
did not take ettective steps to curb this specula 
tion, as 1f timely measures had been taken, the 
unprecedented crisis which overtook commo- 
dity markets during the early part of this 
month could have been largely avoided or at 
any rate its intensity lessened. 

The Bank Rate 

One of the measures taken by the Reserve 
Bank during the year in pursuance of their 
declared policy of disinflation was the raising 
of the Bank rate from 3 to 3) per cent. in 
November last. Assuming that a higher Bank 
rate was resorted to for the purpose of disin- 
Hation, this purpose could be achieved only 
if the higher Bank rate resulted in a decrease 
in the supply of money leading to a decline in 
Bank advances. 

kor a Bank rate to be really etfective in 
India, due account should be taken of the wide 
seasonal tluctuations in trade demand. What 
is needed on such occasions is a qualitative 
restriction, 1.e. curtailing of bank finance for 
speculative trading, partly by seasonal in- 
creases in the Bank rate, partly by more 
eftective measures against banks who finance 
speculative business too treely. In this view, 
the Bank rate —if effective —-will, during the 
busy season, be predominantly governed by 
short-term tactors, while durine the slack 
season it would more or less be solely governed 
by long-range factors. 

The General Elections 

Betore concluding, I feel | should make a 
reference to the General Elections, as wrong 
impressions have been created abroad by the 
so-called successes of communist candidates in 
certain parts of the country. \ combination 
of circumstances, unrelated to Communism, 
was responsible for the success of such candi- 
dates rather than any enduring belief in the 
principles of Communism. It would be 
wrong to assume that Communism has 
taken any deep root amongst the electorate 
It would be more correct to describe the vote 
as a negative one given against the party in 
power rather than a positive one tor the party 
to which the successful candidate owed 
allegiance. 

M. Ct. M. CHIDAMBARAM CHETTYAR, Esq... 

Chatrmast 
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Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L. 
Vice-Chairmen 
R. A. Wilson Harald Peake Sir Jeremy Raisman, G.C.1LE.. K.C.S.L. 
Chief General Manager Deputy Chief General Managers 
A. H. Ensor R. G. Smerdon, M.c. KE. J. Hill 


Joint General Managers 


R. T. Fagan, D.F.C. F. O. Faull A. J. Faux G. Y. Hinwood 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 









































United Bank 
of India Ltd. 


Reed. Office: 4 CLIVE GHAT STREET, CALCUTTA 


PAID-UP CAPITAL Over Rs. 2,68,00,000 
RESERVES Over Rs. 1,00,00,000 








MWY 


Z 

Board of Directors : A 

Dr. N. N. Law, Ph.D., Chairman Uy 

Sr N. C. Datta Sri P. N. Banerjee Sri B. N. Chaturvedi a 
Dir. S. B. Dutt, Ph.D, Sri K, C. Das Nawab Sir K. G. M, Farqui 
Sri D. N. Mukerji Sri S. Chaudhuri Sri R. C. Sur 

Sri J. M. Dutt 

Sri B_ K. Dutt, General Manager 


Foreign Agents and Correspondents all over the World 
Branches at all important Trade Centres of India 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
INCLUDING 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTED 























Qversea-Chinese Banking Corporation 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Singapore) 


Head Office 


CHINA BUILDING, CHULIA STREET 
SINGAPORE 


has Branches in all important Towns of Malaya, Indonesia and the Far East, and is 
represented by Agents and Correspondents throughout the world. 


The Head Office im Singapore is fully equipped for transactions of ail classes of 

international Banking Business, and is thus able to offer exceptional facilities to 

commercial firms and individuals in the conduct of their business with Malaya 
and the Far East. 


BRANCHES : 
ALOR STAR KLANG PENANG 
AMOY KLUANG RANGOON 
BATU PAHAT KOTA BAHRU SEGAMAT 
DJAKARTA KUALA LUMPUR SEREMBAN 
DJAMBI KUCHING SHANGHAI 
HONGKONG MALACCA SOURABAYA 
IPOH MUAR TAIPING 
JOHORE BAHRU PALEMBANG TELUK ANSON 
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Bank Leumi Le-Israel B.M. 


formerly 
The Anglo-Palestine Bank. 


* 
General Management: Tel-Aviv 


* 


33 Branches throughout Israel 


* 


New York Representation: 22 Pine Street, New York 


* 


London Office: 6 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3 








BANCO DE CHILE 


Established 1894 


CAPITAL: CHILEAN PESOS  200.000.000.— 
RESERVES: CHILEAN PESOS 1.037.842.796.86 
As December 3lst, 1951 


Board of Directors: 


Hernan Prieto Vial, Chairman Guillermo E. Purcell, Vice-Chairman 


Carlos Aldunate E. Domingo Edwards Matte 
Carlos Balmaceda S. Francisco Langlois V. 
Guillermo Correa F. José M. Rios Arias 

Oscar Davila Izquierdo Jorje Silva Somarriva 


Guillermo Subercaseaux P. 
Ricardo Letelier R., General Manager 


Head Office: SANTIAGO, CHILE 
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BANCO DE DESCUENTO 


y ESTABLISHED 1920. P.O. BOX No. 414 
Z GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus Sucres § 19’000,000.00 


y Memsers’ EcuaporiaAN CENTRAL BANKING SYSTEM 
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offers complete banking 
service for your business in 


CYPRUS 


6 
Head Office : 
NICOSIA-CYPRUS 
Branches at : 


FAMAGUSTA-LARNACA- LIMASSOL 
PAPHOS - KYRENIA - MORPHOU - LEFKA 


During the Summer also at : 
PRODROMOS - PLATRES : TROODOS 
Correspondents in the principal cities of the world 
* 
Associated Companies : 
THE MORTGAGE BANK OF CYPRUS LIMITED 
THE GENERAL INSURANCE COY OF CYPRUS LTD. 





BANK OF CYPRUS LIMITED 























BANK or OSAKA 


LIMITED 


One hundred and thirty-eight branches throughout 
Japan, including forty in OSAKA, and thirty-eight 
vy in TOKYO 





HEAD OFFICE 


KITAHAMA, HIGASHI-KU, OSAKA, 
JAPAN 





Telegrams : ‘‘ Bankosaka, Osaka ” 


Codes : Peterson’s; Bentley's: A.B.C., etc. 
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FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 








Over 


2,000,000 


bales of wool exported yearly 


Australia is the world’s largest wool exporter and is 
one of the chief primary producing countries of the 
world. Her secondary industries are growing in import- 
ance and are well represented in her exports. The Bank 
of New South Wales welcomes enquiries about trade 
and business opportunities and the establishment 


of new enterprises in Australia and New Zealand. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817. HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
London Offices: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and 47 Berkeley Square, W.| 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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BANCA 
|| COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA 


Established 1894 





: zs 


220 dranches and offices in Italy 


Branches abroad : 
ISTANBUL -: IZMIR 





Representative Offices : 


The Bank ol \. L. Butterfield LONDON : 123 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
and Son. Ltd. NEW YORK: [4 Wall Street 


PARIS (1X): 14 Rue Halevy 
BERMUDA 


FRANKFURT aM.: Wiesenau, 2 


Established 1858 Telegraphic Address : 
Complete Commercial Banking and Trustee For Head Office: “‘Dircomit”’ 
Department services For all Branches: ‘‘ Comitbanca’”’ 


Correspondents of principal English and 
Scottish Banks 





























THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


(Incorporated, with limited liability, in Australia) 


Established 1865 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE welcomes enquiries 
regarding business (commercial or personal) with Australia. 
Banking business of all kinds transacted. 

Principal Offices in Australia : 

Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth, Sydney. 
London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 




















-BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


64, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : LONDON, HONG-KONG, SINGAPORE, BANGROK, TOKIO, ADDIS-ABEBA, 
DIRE-DAOUA, JEDDA, DHAHRAN-DAMMAM, SHANGHAI, CANTON, PEIPING, TIEN-TSIN. 


FRENCH UNION: MARSEILLE, BORDEAUX, DJIBOUTI, PONDICHERY, PAPEETE, NOUMEA, PORT-VILA, 
SAIGON, CANTHO, HANOI, HAIPHONG, HUE, TOURANE, DALAT, PNOM-PENH, BATTAMBANG. 


SUBSIDIARIES: SAN-FRANCISCO, JOHANNESBURG, PORT-ELISABETH, DURBAN, 





CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE: TOR 





HEAD OFFICE 


96, Boulevard Haussmann- 8: ARR, PARIS 
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THE 


-cuvon\ BANK, | 


(Formerly The Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd.) e 
TOKYO, JAPAN 3 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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CAPITAL PAID-UP............ Y |, 100,000,000 se 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS ....Y2,814,289,115 oi 


Ve 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS x 
Barclays Bank, Lloyds Bank, Midland Bank, Westminster Bank, Chartered Bank, 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, Mercantile Bank oA 
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156 Branches throughout Japan UX 
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COMPTOIR NATIONAL 
D'ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 


Established in 1889 
Incorporated in France with Limited Liabilities 
8 13 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Head Office: 14 Rue Bergére, Paris 
Main Branch Office in Paris: 2 Place de l’Opéra 








ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





Over 70 Branches in Paris and Suburbs 
Over 400 Branches in France 
Branches in Tunisia and Madagascar 





BRANCHES ABROAD 


Brussels Bombay Calcutta 
Alexandria Port Said Cairo 
Sydney Melbourne Monte Carlo 





Official Agents in London of all issuing Banks in the French Union 
Affiliated Bank: French American Banking Corporation, New York 
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| BANCO INTERNACIONAL DEL PERU 


Head Office: LIMA 


Branches at Arequipa, Callao, Cafete, Casma, Cusco, Chepen, Chiclayo, Chimbote, 
Chincha, Huacho, Huancayo, Ica, Miraflores, Nazca, Pacasmayo, Paita, Pisco, Piura, 
Sullana, Tacna, Talara and Truiillo 


Established 1897 Cable Address: INTERBANK 











OFFERS COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES TO BANKS AND MERCHANTS 


Correspondence is invited regarding collections and drawing arrangements in dollars, sterling or Peruvian 
currency. Correspondents: LONDON: Bankers Trust Company, Barclays Bank, The Hanover Bank, Mid- 
land Bank Ltd., Natl Provincial Bank and Westminster Bank: PARIS: Comptoir Nat'l D’Escompte de 
Paris; NEW YORK: Bank of the Manhattan Company, Bank of America, Bankers Trust Company, Colonial 
Trust Company, Credit Suisse, Chemical Bank & Trust Company, The Chase Nat’! Bk of the city of N. York, 
Grace Nat’l Bk of N. York, Gty. Trust Company of N. York, The Hanover Bk, Irving Trust C ompany, Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, sy Marine Midland Trust Co. of N. York, The New York Trust Company, The 

Nat'l City Bk of N. York, Henry Schroder Bkg. Corp., Swiss Bk. Corp. and The Royal Bk of Canada; 
CHICAGO: American Nav’l Bk & Trust Company of Chicago and First Nat! Bk of Chicago. 


Also Correspondents in the principal cities of the world 
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BAYERISCHE g&<#%4  STAATSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


1 PROMENADESTRASSE, MUNICH 
FOREIGN TRADE BANK 
BRANCHES IN ALL IMPORTANT BAVARIAN TOWNS 


Tel, : 28361 Teletype— Nr. 063,874 
Cables : ‘‘Staatsbank”’ 


























‘BANK MELLI IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927. Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 


Cee erees Ween OME? Six. Kod “Saw seu” wee Rials 300,0V00,G0U 
RESERVE (Banking Department)... ... ... ... Rials 1,300,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Department) ... ... ... Rials 1,000,000,000 


Acting Governor and Chairman of Executive Saeed: ALI-ASGHAR NASSER 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative: 
One Wall St., New York 


CORRESPONDENTS iN IMPORTANT CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 

Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., and with its numerous 

Branches in ‘Iran deals with every description of banking business. Especial services for all kinds 
of information regarding import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH BANK 


(FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY) 





LIMITED 
Capital : £1,000,000. Subscribed and Paid : £750,000. 


IMRIE HOUSE, 33-36 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 5678 
Branch at LAGOS, NIGERIA 


A Member of the B.N.C.I. Group 
BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE 
BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE (AFRIQUE) 
CREDIT FONCIER DE MADAGASCAR ET DE LA REUNION 
CREDIT D’ORIENT, CAIRO 
BANCO DEL ATLANTICO, MEXICO D-.-F. 
BANQUE POUR LE COMMERCE INTERNATIONAL S.A., BASLE 





THE BANK THROUGH ITS ASSOCIATED BANKS OFFERS BANKING FACILITIES THROUGHOUT 

METROPOLITAN FRANCE, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, MOROCCO, TANGIER, SYRIA, THE LEBANON, FRENCH 

WEST AND EQUATORIAL AFRICA, MADAGASCAR AND REUNION, FRENCH WEST INDIES, FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA, BELGIAN CONGO, EGYPT, MEXICO, SWITZERLAND AND URUGUAY 

















The COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY Limited 


Established 1834 Incorporated in New South Wales with limited !iability. 
With which is amalgamated THE BANK OF VICTORIA LTD. 














AUTHORISED CAPITAL- - - - - - £12,000,000 0 0 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - - - = - £4,739,012 10 0 
RESERVE FUND- - - L'« «+ £4,600,000 0 0 
RESERVE CAPITAL - - - - - = - £4,739,012 10 0 
14,078,025 0 0 
TOTAL DEPOSITS 30th June, 1951 - £195,280,745 3 5 
TOTAL ASSETS 30th June, 1951 -  £ 205,017,978 4 1 





HEAD OFFICE: 343 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY 


General Manager - - A. S. OSBORNE 
LONDON OFFICE: 18 BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Manager - R.H.S.CAVAN Sub-Manager - G.A. BROWN 


WEST END BRANCH: 4950 BERKELEY STREET, W.1. 
Manager: A. C. McDONALD 


325 Offices and Branches in New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and 
Australian Capital Territory. Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand and all other 
parts of the world. 

Drafts payable on Demand and Letters of Credit are issued by the London Office on the 
Head Office, Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 

Bills on Australasia negotiated and collected. Remittances cabled and mailed. 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


onice: 40, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.! 


Private safes for rental at this office. 


Travellers’ Cheques issued in . French Francs payable at all branches of 
the Bank in France and the French Franc Area 








Over 1,300 Branches in France. Also in Algeria, Belgium, Cameroons, Chad Territory, 

Dahomey, Egypt, French Guinea, French Sudan, lvory Coast, Luxemburg, Middle Congo, 

Monaco, Morocco, Oubangui-Chari, Sarre, Senegal, Spain, Switzerland, Togoland, Tunisia 
Representative in Frankfort-on-Main 





Subsidiaries in Brazil: 
Banco Frances E Brasileiro S.A., Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Sao Paulo 
in Lebanon: 
Banque G. Trad (Crédit Lyonnais) S.A.L., Beirut 
in Portugal: 
Crédit Franco-Portugais, Lisbon and Oporto 


Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 




















Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


Through its London offices, the first of which was opened in 
1897, through its offices in New York and Europe and its 
| correspondents in all principal countries, this bank is able 
| to provide its customers with world-wide banking facilities 


designed to meet their every requirement. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


Main Office : Kingsway Office 
32 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 
Head Office 
names 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK pauseeie 


Incorporated with limited liability in the state of New York, U.S.A. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK 


LIMITED. 
THROUGH MORE THAN 400 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN AUSTRALIA THIS BANK OFFERS A COMPLETE BANK- 
ING SERVICE FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSACTION 

WITH AUSTRALIA. 


Head Office — 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretar) 
































FRANKFURTER BAN K 
FRANKFURT MAIN GERMANY 

Established 1854 | 

FOREIGN TRADE BANK | 


Cables: Frankfurterbank Telex: 041415; 04 1584 
Phone: 90131 Code: Peterson International Code 3rd. Ed. (Petco) 

















GUINNESS, MAHON & CO. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


53, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 





GUINNESS & MAHON 
17, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 





GUINNESS MAHON 
REPRESENTATION CO. INCORPORATED 
115, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THE BANK OF BERMUDA, LTD. 


HAMILTON 
Somerset St. George’s 


CAPITAL £125,000 
TOTAL RESERVES £296,986 
TOTAL RESOURCES £6,936,359 


Complete Banking and Trust Facilities . Real Estate Division 


Sole Depository of the Imperial Government in Bermuda 


—— ee 








THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746 





Fiead Office:—38 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices: 
City Office:—38 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


West End Branch:— 198 PICCADILLY, W.1 
Affiliated to Barclays Bank Limited. 




















THE INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK LTD. 


Established 1937 


Central Office: MADRAS 


Subscribed Capital . , ' , . Rs.50,00,000 
Paid up Capital : . Rs.48,87,175 
Reserve Fund ’ , . Rs.15,50,000 











BRANCHES IN INDIA 


Alleppey Kilasavalpacti Pudukottah 
Bangalore City Kozhikode Quilon 

Bombay Fort Kumbakonam Salem 

Bombay -Mandvi Madras . Shiyali 
Calcutta Madras-- Mount Road Sivaganga 
Cannanore Madras ~Theagarayanagar Tirunelveli Town 
Coimbatore Mangalore Tiruvarur 
Cochin Mathura: Tiruchirappall) 
Devakottah Mayuram Trivandrum 
Karaikal (French India) Nagapattinam Tuticorin 
Karaikudi Pondicherry (French India) 


PAY OFFICES AND OUTSTATIONS 


Koothanallur Perambavoor Srivilliputeur 
Kuttalam Pudupatti Tanjore 
Mysore 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
Burma ... oe ve se os oe vi a ‘a ‘i a Rangoon 
Ceylon i aa “es Are ; moe - eS -_ se Colombo 
Malaya ... sin oe aad Mee ae Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, Penang, Singapore 
Thailand = oi - , * Bangkok 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS AT IMPORTANT CENTRES 


The services of the Bank's Foreien Department are available to all customers. Direct contact with correspondents 
in all important world centres enables the speedy handling of all types of Foreign Business and provides customers 
with introductions to Foreign Exporters and Importers all over the world 























On Living Longer 


T IS ONLY WHEN WE ARE YOUNG that 

birthdays are absolutely indispensable. All 

too soon comes the time when we find it 
more blessed to give than to receive reminders 
of such anniversaries. Few of us are ambitious 
enough to look forward to the time when they 
once more become important — to the birth- 
day which may win us overnight the distinction 
that only centenarians can claim. Neverthe- 
less, the chances of this happening have been 
increasing with each generation; mortality 
Statistics tell us that people today are, on the 
average, living appreciably longer than their 
grandparents. 


HIS, On the face of it, is a wholly satisfactory 
tenon of affairs. For the average person, it sug- 
gests a longer period of retirement; more leisure 
for the garden, more time to give to friends and 
books and the county cricket team. This ts the kind 
of thing that people look forward to as retirement 
approaches. 


UT there is another side to this picture. Leisure, 
Bi it is to be used agreeably, costs money— 
even a little may make all the difference between a 
happy retirement and an old age made careworn 
by dependence upon others for the little comforts 
of life. 


ILLIONS of people would be facing the pros- 
Me rect: of such an old age if they had not made 
some extra provision through voluntary saving. 
Only a minority of workers have jobs which carry 
pensions and increased longevity is in itself one of 
the factors which make it unlikely that National 
Insurance retirement pensions could go beyond 
subsistence level in the foreseeable future. This 
situation accounts, in some degree, for the stead- 
ily increasing appeal of one particular feature of 
the service which industrial life assurance brings 
to the homes of so large a section of the commun- 
ity. Last year the sums assured under new indus- 
trial life assurance policies amounted to £248 mil- 
lions. The majority of these policies are designed 
to benefit their holders during lifetime—in many 


cases to provide, in retirement, the modest com- 
forts that become necessities with advancing years, 


bb F growing popularity of home service endow- 
ment assurance is a sign of the times. A century 
of steadily improving social conditions has estab-. 
lished newstandards of life for the majority of folk 
living in these islands; and the average family ex- 
pects a correspondingly wider range of benefits 
from industrial life assurance than was the case 
when such policies were taken out mainly to meet 
the immediate expenses at the time of death. 


{ters is still one of the financial problems that 
confront a bereaved family. More important, 
however, if the breadwinner’s earnings cease, is 
the need of ready aid to see the family through the 
difficult task of readjusting itself to new circum- 
stances. Such aid can be provided by an endow- 
ment assurance, no less than bya whole-life policy. 
The payment every year of thousands of claims 
onlya short time after the policies have been effect- 
ed is a reminder of the two-fold purpose which this 
thrift movement serves in ten million househoids, 
It is a family safeguard, as well as a form of saving. 


T is difficult to see how facilities of this kind 
neta be made available to more than a fraction 
of the population otherwise than through home 
service insurance. It requires a great effort of will 
to set aside savings regularly without constant 
prompting. This is the very difficulty that indus- 
trial life assurance is designed to overcome. It isa 
very practical help to have someone call to collect 
premiums. The insurance agent’s regular visit isa 
reminder that does much to take the effort out of 
saving and to make it part of the domestic routine. 


T is this home service — perhaps the most valu- 
Lavie of all aids to thrift—that ensures the stab- 
ility of the flow of small savings accumulated 
through Industrial Life Assurance. Funds admin- 
istered on behalf of policyholders are increasing at 
the rate of nearly £50 million a year. The import- 
ance to our economic life of this net addition to 
the nation’s savings can scarcely be over-estima- 
ted. No less important is the part played by this 
thrift movement in the lives of the men and women 
to whoin it is an assurance that a longer life need 
not be without its comforts. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices crit 
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NORDDEUTSCHE BANK IN HAMBURG 


formerly Deutsche Bank 


Hamburg II, Alter Wall 37/53 
Telegraphic Address : Deutschbank 


FOREIGN TRADE BANK 


Special experience in every kind of foreign banking business 














Oldenburgische Landeshank AG 
Oldenburg (Oldb.) : 


Foreign Trade Bank in the Weser—Ems Area 


29 Branches in Aurich, Bad Zwischenahn, Brake, Bramsche, Cloppenburg, Delmenhorst, 
Elsfleth, Emden, Jever, Leer, Lingen, Loningen, Lohne, Norden, Nordenham, Norderney, 
Oldenburg-NadorsterstraBe, Osnabriick, Papenburg, Quakenbriick, Rastede, Varel, Vechta, 
Weener, Westerstede, Wildeshausen, Wilheimshaven-VirchowstraBe, Wilhelmshaven- 
MarktstraBe, Wilhelmshaven-Ristersiel and 66 correspondents throughout the 
Weser-Ems Area. 


Winding up of all foreign trade transactions. Travellers’ checks cashed. 
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PANCADA, MORAES & Co. 
Bankers 


37, Rua Augusta Teleg. Addr. 


Lisbon Pamoca 























TURKIYE IS BANKASI 


> | 
HEAD OFFICE: ANKARA 


CAPITAL, RESERVES AND PROVISIONS : T.L. 58.220.000 
DEPOSITS : T.L. 367.155.409 


85 Branches in Turkey. Foreign Branch : Alexandria 
Correspondents throughout the World. 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE. 


As it is the leading Commercial, Deposit Bank of Affair of Turkey it is in a position to help 











the prospective foreign investors in Turkey, or, if necessary, to co-operate with them. 
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THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to 
the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nvasaland and 
Tanganyika 


Capital Authorized and Subscribed , .  $£10,000,000 
Capital Paid Up ‘ ‘ ; , , ‘ £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund . ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
& 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch, 63 London Wall, E.C.2 
WEST-END Branch, 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY, Speersort, 6 
More than 560 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in SOUTH, EAST and 
CENTRAL AFRICA 
Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies 
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SOCIETE GENERALE 


pour favoriser le développement du Commerce et de I’Industrie en France 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


(Incorporated in France with limited liability } 
Head Office: 29 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS (9e) 


London Office: 105 Old Broad Street. New York Agency: 60 Wall Street 
Buenos Aires Office: Calle Reconquista 330 





tates — 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE AND IN FRENCH AFRICA 


(Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa) 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES IN FRENCH FRANCS ISSUED 


SUBSIDIARIES : : 
SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE BANQUE ET DE DEPOTS 
(Brussels, Antwerp, Charleroi, London) 

SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE 
(Barcelona, Valencia) 


BANCO FRANCO CUBANO 


Havana 





ASSOCIATED BANK: SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 


(Strasbourg, Metz, Mulhouse, Colmar, etc., Koln, Sarrebruck and Zurich) 
Represented in Frankfurt and Mainz 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


————— 























ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
Governor : HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, 
K.T., P.C., GS.V.O. 
Deputy-Governor: THE HON. MICHAEL CLAUDE HAMILTON BOWES-LYON, D.L. 
General Manager: JOHN McARTHUR THOMSON. 











HEAD OFFICE : 


ST. ANDREW SQUARE URING_ the- two hundred 
EDINBURGH years of its history, the Bank has 
Branches throughout Scottand maintained a tradition of the personal 
LONDON OFFICES : touch, and is to-day exceptionally well 
3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 equipped to provide its customers 


8 West Smithfield, E.C.| 
49 Charing Cross, S.W.| 
Burlington Gardens, W.|! 
64 New Bond Street, W.1 


TOTAL ASSETS £166,583,788 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


with a Banking service which is adap- 
table, individual and complete. 























Australia 


To meet the requirements of those 
contemplating business or manu- 
—— | 7 facture in Australia. two booklets 
marion ; have been issued by the Australia 
sii and New Zealand Bank Limited. 

* Industrial Australia *—contain- 
ing authoritative information on 
industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance. 





Spotlight on 


‘““Company Formation in 
Australia” — a general guide to 
Company Law, with notes on 
current taxation. 

Copies of these booklets will 
gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank 
of Australia Limited. 


Head Office : 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Telephone : AVEnue 1281. 
Branch Offices in London: 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
253 Strand, W.C.2. 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(INCORPORATED IN THE CoLony oF Honc Kono) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID -” is $20,000,000 


RESERVE FUNDS STERLING , ‘a £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS... = $20,000,000 


Head Office ~ ee HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER - HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
LONDON OFFICE - 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 








Lonpon Manacers -_ S.A. Gray, m-c., A. M. Duncan Wattace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.£. 
BRANCHES 
Burma a we (cont.) Hong Kong (cont.) Malaya (cont.) North Borneo (cont.) 
Rangoon ng Mongkok po Kuala Belait 
Ceyl Shanghai India Johore Bahru Sandakan 
c =~ b *Swatow Bombay Kuala Lumpur Tawau 
— *Tientsin Calcutta Malacca Philippines 
China * Tsingtao Indo-China Muar oilo 
*Amoy Dijawa (Java) Haiphong Penang Manila 
*Canton Djakarta Saigon Singapore nt 
*Chefoo Surabaja Japan Singapore iad 
*Dairen Europe Kobe (Orchard Rd.) a 
*Foochow Hamburg Osaka Sungei Patani United Kingdom 
*Hankow Lyons Tokyo Teluk Anson London 
*Harbin Hong Kong Yokohama North Borneo U.S.A. 
*Moukden Hong Kong Malaya Brunei Town New York 
*Nanking Kowloon Cameron Highlands Jesselton San Francisco 


* Branches at present not operating 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 
Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
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For an International Banking 
and. 


Financial Service 








BROWN 












































& Co.Limited 
Lothbury, E.C.2 BANKERS 


WEST END 
OFFICE : 

123 Pall Mall, 
S.W.]/ 





HEAD OFFICE: 


Founders Court, 








Telephone : 
WHitehall 772! 





Telephone : 
MONarch 9833 FOUNDED 
(II lines) isio 




















7 ever growing gooa- 
will which is enjoyed by 
the Sun Life of Canada, is 
due to the diversity and liber- 
ality of the Company’s life 
assurance policies, to the 
character of its representa- 
tives, and to the promptness 
and efficiency of its service 
to policyholders throughout | 
its entire history. | 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE || 
COMPANY OF CANADA || 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act 
of Parliament as a limited Company) 


M. Macaulay (General Manager for British Isles) 


196 SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, 
COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


























IT BEGAN WITH 
THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the 
business in which we are engaged is older than 
we are. Eastern banking began in the 12th 
century when the Knights Templar, protecting the 
lines of communication which sustained the 
Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between 


| Western Europe and the Asian Continent. This 


primitive but highly efficient banking service 
made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a 
traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. 

Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes 
and merchants and manufacturers engaged im 
the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
transactions to :— 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charrer, 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 
28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 





Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester,2. 


Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British manage- 
ment directed from London, are established at 
most centres of commercial importance through- 
out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 


the Far East. 
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SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT 


Income Tax paid / er by the Society 
10/ P 
2 /QO annum 














Equal to £4.15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


















For address of Local Office se2 Telephone Directory 


Abbey National announce that, with by the Society in each case. Sums up to i 
effect ivom April1,the interest on share — a total helding of £5,000 are accepted 
| accounts has been raised from 24°, to — for investment in Abbey National. For 
| ilt . 
HT il 24°), and on ordinary deposit accounts further particulars appiy for a copy of 
A from 13°. to 2°,, withincome tax paid — the Society’s Investment Booklet. | 
t ' 
’ Total Assets £136,630,000 
| | 
| ABBEY NATIONAL i I 
i t I \ BUILDING SOCIETY | i | 
i Mh HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE. BAKER 8ST... LONDON. N.W.] (| Ht HH 
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BANK MANAGERS 
AT SEA? 








‘* How can my legacy best benefit 
sailors ?”’ ask your clients. Should 
you find, understandably, that 
the number, variety and equal 
worthiness of marine societies 
leave you a little bewildered, | 
remember King George’s Fund for Sailors. This central fund for 
over 120 marine societies is always informed of their needs, 

and dispenses grants accordingly. Your clients can rest assured 
that it will put their bequests to the best possible 

use for the benefit of a// ranks and ratings in ail sea services, or in 
accordance with their special desires. 


King George’s Fund for Sailors 
|, Chesham Street, London, S.W.|I. 


— 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


| The 





BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION. 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


| Barclays 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 


Group 





BARCLAYS BANK 
(FRANCE) LIMITED 


of Banks 


- an 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 








Other Associated Companies : 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
| Barclays Bank Executor 


and Trustee Company (Channel Islands) Limited 





This organisation, with correspondents through- 
out the world, is able to offer to those concerned 
with trade or travel abroad all the services a 
modern Bank can perform for its customers. 








HAVE SOMETHING BEHIND YOU 








New Interest Rate 
enhances value oj this 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


There is no sounder investment for capital and 
savings than the shares of the Co-operative Per- 
manent Building Society. Interest on personal share 
investments is :— 


9] O 
2 ” 
per annum, with Income Tax paid by the Society. 


This is equivalent to £4. 15.3d. per cent to the 
investor liable to tax at the rate of 9/6d. in the pound. 











TOTAL ASSETS £66,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS £3,000,000 


Established 1884 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


VUILDING SOCIETY 


New Oxford House, London, W.C.| 
Telephone: HOLborn 2302 


City Offices: 163, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MONarch 3556/7 


900 Branches and Agencies 
EL AT AT AIR RRR AE EEE 
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Character 
in Banking 


The banking House of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
has developed over nearly two centuries, 
and its activities now extend to every 
part of the commercial world. Its service 
is nevertheless still that of a private bank, 
keeping personal and friendly contact 
with each customer, and ready always to 
help and advise on the financial problems 
arising from the technique of modern 


business. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET > LONDON °* E.C.3 


Associated Banks: 
Royal Bank of Scotland Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited 

























































THE CHARTERED 
INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES. 


DIRECTORS requiring the services 
of CHARTERED SECRETARIES 
to fill secretarial and similar 
executive posts are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary 
of the Institute, 52 - 54 HIGH 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
















































17 DAYS ARE STILL POSSIBLE 


INTERLAKEN, in room with private || | 
bathroom at ffirst-class Hotel, leaves | 
£8-10-0 pocket money. 














c a & 4 ae? 
Belgian Coast 8 days from 14. 7.6.17. 0. 0. 
Paris - ws » 20. 14. G. 13. 10. 0. 
Lake Lucerne 10 ,, » 20. 5.0.18. O. 0. 
Black Forest io =, » 18. 15. 6.19. 0. 0. 
The Tyrol << » 20. 16. 0.19. 0. 0. 


* Foreign Currency left to spend. 
Many others from which to choose. Write for 
Programme to 


SWISS HOTEL PLAN]. 


245, Regent Street, London, W.!I 
AIR, RAIL & OCEAN Tickets to any Destination |f ° 
































No amount of welfare legislation can ever completely | 
solve the problem of children hurt by it-teeneinnns 
or neglect. There must be an independent, experi- | 
enced organisation whose trained workers can protect 
those who cannot defend themselves—and who give 
the patient advice and assistance so often needed 
to rebuild the family life. The National Society for | 
the prevention of Cruelty to Children depends on | 
voluntary contributions to continue this work. No | 
surer way could be found of heiping the helpless, | 
and bringing happiness to those who need it most. | 


remember them when advising on wills and bequests 
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Information . gladly supplicd on application to the Director, N.S.P.C.C., 
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VALUATIONS 
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FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
—for every Fire Risk 


e , 
@ 











Pressure-operated by sealed CO? Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTO - ELLAND - YORKS 
in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 











COMPANY 
SERVICE 


1863-1952 


Company Registration Ageuts 


JORDAN & SONS, 


Limited 


116 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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BERNARD THORPE 
AND PARTNERS 


Land Agents and Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Valuers 
Valuations and Surveys for Probate, 
Mortgages and for all purposes 
Rating Surveyors 
Specialists in the sale and management 
of Landed and Agricultural Estates 
Offices: 32 Millbank, Westminster, S.W.! 


(Vic. 3012) and Kenley House, Oxted, Surrey 
(Oxted 975) 

Scottish Offices : 21a Ainslie Place, Edinburgh 

(Tel. 34351) and 61 Queen Street, Edinburgh 
(Tel. 24486) 














2 Victory House, Leicester Square, London WCz Phone Gerrard 2774, 
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Exeter Benefit OTTOMA N 
Building Society BAN K ..%., 


FOUNDED 1863 


14 DIX’S FIELD, EXETER 





| CAPITAL - £10,000,000 





, 0 | 
Est. 1857 Tel. 346 | PAID-UP -  £5,000,000 
Investments Received The Bank transacts every 
on description of English and 


Foreign Banking Business. 
Shares and Deposit Accounts. 








BRANCHES throughout TURKEY and the 
Shares £2-15-09/, | a 
| NEAR EAST, including EGYPT, SUDAN, 
° | 
Deposits £2-10-0% | IRAQ, CYPRUS, JORDAN and ISRAEL. 
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